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Dealer's Bluebird House Building Contest gave the win- 


E3 ners, Marvelene Backeberg, Edward Huebel, Ernest Retz- 
os laff, Joe Mayer and 104 other youngsters, incentive to 
a WORK WITH WOOD and TOOLS--See Page 32 










WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, 
Idahe. 

SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lamber Ce., Ltd., The 
Pas, Manitoba, and Reserve, Sask. 


PONDEROSA PINE MILLIS: Somers Lumber Ceo., 
Semers, Montana.—Craig Mountain Lamber Co., 
Winchester, Idaho. 





Now, more than ever before, it pays 
to handle quality products. 

New construction will largely be 
on a long term basis and investors 
will demand the quality that assures 
durability. Winton can give you this 
quality, for down through the years 
Winton lumber has been manufac- 
tured for dealers who have insisted 
on the best for their customers. Let 
us supply your needs in Idaho White 


LUMBER SALES LU. 


FOSHAY TOWER? MINNEAPOLIS 


Good Lumber For Over 
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53 Years 


Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Sugar Pine, 
Western White Spruce, Douglas Fir, 
Western Hemlock, Red Cedar Siding 
and Shingles. We solicit the in- 
quiries and orders of dealers, mill- 
work manufacturers and industrial 
companies. Winton lumber will sat- 
isfy you and Winton service will 
please you. We are anxious to prove 
that you can Win with Winton. Why 
not write us today? 











As Different as Black & White 


One block (right) treated with PAR-TOX; the other (left) untreated. 
One block still a new wood “WHITE” after 2 years exposure; the 
untreated block BLACK with wood-destroying fungus which is 


This 
Beautiful 
New 








“Topco” 





5 i “ —) 


(Overhead) Pulley 
It’s Exclusive(patented) 





Install “Topco” Frames Today 
ey to Withstand Many 


Hardest Winters to Come 


When East Side Lumber Co., Columbus, 
O. sold the “Topco” Window Frames for 
Robert S. Pein’s new country home 
(pictured above) he was assured of 
these important facts: 


(1) That they were “Genuine Malta 
Made,” backed by 39 years of specializ- 
ing in FIRST quality frames; (2) they 
give longer service, at less cost per 











the cause of ROT. That's the story of what PAR-TOX does to pro- 
tect millwork against rot—also against TERMITES. And that's 
the kind of protection conscientious dealers are demanding for 
the millwork they sell. 





The new PAR-TOX WR is also water- | 


repellent. It makes wood resistant 









Canadian Representative: 
Cc. B. GORDON 
516 Devonshire Road, Walkerville, Ont. 





to swelling, shrinking and warping. | 










IRA PARKER & SONS C0. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Serving the Sash and 
Door Industry for 75 
years. 








Features Like These -- 


that are helping Malta 
dealers put ‘‘Topeo’’ and 
‘Supreme’ Frames into so 
many lovely homes: (1!) 
Overhead Housed Pulley: 
(2) Three-Point Jamb 
Clamp, for water-tight sills; 
(3) Mull Center Clamp; 
(4) Three Width Jamb. 
They make it easier and 
more profitable to sell. Your 
first installation, a sure 
‘puller’ of many others. 
Malta Frames cost less per 
year of service. 


The MALTA MFG. CO. 
MALTA, OHIO 


year; (3) are most modern and efficient, 
being DIFFERENT, due to their pat- 
ented features; (4) no home is too 
grand or modest to enjoy Malta’s life- 
long benefits. 


With “Topco” Wing-Flex wenather- 
stripped units, up to $520. saving, in 
20-years, can be shown on heating 
alone, for 7-room homes. 


Write for “Proof-Chart.” And Catalog 
No. A-1, of Malta’s Com- a 

plete “Topeo” and “Su- ras 
preme” Line. 





The Mark of 
f op-Quality 

rames— 
Since 1901 
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Repeat business is Profitable Business! 





WHITE 
PINE 


Culcly CUSTOMER CONFIDENCE 


seine 


Ruthless competition among retail lumber yards is caused 
largely by the fact that the public does not always dis- 
tinguish between species and grades. Often, dealers fail 
to explain how one species for certain uses gives superior 
service—how the customer will benefit by specifying that 
species, thus lowering his final building cost. 


Because of its fine building record, everyone freely grants 
that Genuine White Pine is among the best of all purpose 
woods. Somehow, many have the erroneous impression 
that White Pine is scarce, expensive or extinct—and in 
some cases where the price complex is extreme, other 
species are substituted even when White Pine is specified. 


On nearly every building, there are places where White 
Pine will best serve the builder. If its many virtues are 
called to his attention, quibbling over pennies is elim- 
inated—the buyer becomes a pleased customer, and the 
dealer enjoys selling on a sound, profitable basis. 


Dealers who employ the quality selling features of Ff 
Genuine White Pine report that they not only overcome ri. 7 jy 
destructive price practices but also establish customer 
confidence which stimulates sales for every item they 
stock. With the 4-SQUARE feature of double identifica- 
tion on every piece of White Pine, supported by a strong 
program of advertising and selling helps, 4-SQUARE 
Dealers are in an excellent competitive position. The 
4-SQUARE White Pine story is a powerful force for qual- 
ity sales. Ask your Weyerhaeuser representative for full 
details. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. + ST. PAUL « MINNESOTA 
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This Country of Ours 


shocked by events in Europe to 
think much about the elements of 
our own democracy. 

The possibility that the British navy 
MAY be destroyed, or even captured, 
brings home to us the half-forgotten fact 
that for a hundred years American 
foreign policy has been based upon that 
fleet. Its destruction or capture would 
change the world for us. This is not a 
matter of brooding over “ideologies,” 
nor is it a matter of personal sympathy 
with one country or another. It is a fact 
that has to do with America’s future, in 
a world mad with destruction. 


/\ MERICANS at the moment are too 


* *K * 


This Page repeats what every person. 


knows; that there is little the United 
States could do now to help resolve the 
immediate crisis, even if the national 
mind were clear about the position we 
should take. 

But the time may come, within a few 
months or even within a few weeks or 
days, when events will make necessary 
far-reaching decisions by the govern- 
ment. The questions about maintaining 
this country’s place in the world are not 
likely to be of a traditional kind, such as 
declaring or refusing to declare war. 
Statesmanship is being forced into pat- 
terns where old-fashioned questions are 
ignored and _ traditional methods are 
futile. 

* Ok Ox 


Only superheated imaginations, to be 
sure, picture our country as in danger 
of immediate invasion by foreign armies 
and hostile air fleets. There is some limit 
even to war madness. 

Since the first world war most citizens 
have looked upon this country’s armed 
forces as an insurance policy; something 
it is wise to have but something whose 
practical use seemed remote and improb- 
able. War has not been a factor in 
American national policy. The American 
genius has been peaceful and creative; 
and we have been content to rely upon 
freely-made international agreements. 

ut we read foreign dispatches these 
days with an uneasy recollection that 
American interests are world-wide and 
that American outposts are scattered 
half-way around the globe. 

It is a disquieting world which the 
dispatches describe, even though the 
reader is reluctant about believing all the 
stories of diplomatic mendacity and of 
calculated frightfulness. It is a world in 
which the power to destroy becomes the 
right to possess; a world of fifth-column 
treason under the guise of patriotism; a 


world in which attacks are made without 
declaration of war and in which solemn 
agreements are screens behind which de- 
struction is organized. The American 
government is facing a condition and not 
a theory; and to protect this country of 
ours it must make grave decisions. The 
government must make these decisions 
soon. In fact it must make them now. 


* * x 


Under normal conditions the Ameri- 
can democratic process is a practical and 
efficient technique, and it has served 
America well. A current historian says 
with a touch of kindly humor that Amer- 
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“She’s planning to build her fourth 
house — if she can land her fourth 
husband!” 





ican democracy was not founded upon 
the sentimental idea that all men are 
equally good and wise. It developed 
from the suspicion that most men’s mo- 
tives are equally ulterior and that the 
democratic process is needed to protect 
citizens from each other. In the days 
when this process was being developed 
there were endless discussions in court 
houses, country stores, taverns and local 
papers. Each man stated his position as 
strongly as he could. By this long pro- 
cess of trial and error, suspended judg- 
ment and the abrasion of argument 
against argument, public questions were 
eventually worn down to their practical 
kernels of truth. 


* * * 


But this traditional method takes time ; 
more time than the government has. It 


dare not wait until the people have ar- 
gued themselves into agreement. 


This limitless popular argument, how- 
ever, is not the whole of the democratic 
process; for there is also the theory of 
popular leadership. Surely, in such an 
emergency as this, Americans are ready 
to trust their accepted leaders ; both those 
in and those out of office. 


* *K * 


It is an overwhelming responsibility 
these leaders carry; sobering enough to 
check partisan devices and personal am- 
bitions. Is this too much to ask of them? 
If so, upon what level do they place their 
leadership and to what are they loyal? 
There can and must be places for all rec- 
ognized leaders in a rapid organization of 
military and economic defense. If they 
give evidence of the patriotism the coun- 
try has the right to expect, the patriotism 
of putting America first, the people will 
follow them. Americans will know who 
are leaders of America and who are lead- 
ers of faction. 

We believe in the patriotism of these 
men. Any temporary jockeying for par- 
tisan advantage, we are convinced, is 
nothing more than an echo of old atti- 
tudes of mind that were relatively safe 
in slow-moving times of peace; the desire 
to guard against other men’s suspected 
motives by means of limitless open argu- 
ment. But in the face of danger that 
phase of the business must be gotten 
through with and completed immediately. 
Let’s have no more fiddling partisan 
jockeying, either in or out of office. This 
is an AMERICAN crisis. 





HE COLUMNS headed “Personal” 
+ in the classified advertising section 

of certain metropolitan newspapers 
—in this country and abroad—are often 
flippantly dubbed “Agony columns,” be- 
cause of the personal and domestic trag- 
edies often revealed or hinted at behind 
the poignant lines of type. But no one 
looking for the embers of a dead romance, 
or the collapse, from any cause, of cher- 
ished marital plans, would be likely to 
turn to the “Houses For Sale” column. 
Yet that is where—scanning the New 
York Times—this editor came upon a 
little “ad” stating that, “Due to cancella- 
tion of wedding plans, must. sacrifice 
beautiful, recently purchased, brand-new 
brick house; never has been occupied ; 
etc. etc.” to the extent of 14 lines of 
agate detailing its desirable features— 
ending with, “A sensational sacrifice; far 
below cost; won't last.” We hope the 
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last two words refer to the bargain—not 
the house. Anyway, what with spring in 
the air, and June, the month of weddings, 
just around the corner, we're sorry the 
nuptials hinted at in the “ad” had to be 
called off, whatever the cause. And we 
hope the house offered really will last— 
notwithstanding the confessional clause 
in the “ad.” 





Shaping the Course 
of Business In 
Light of Events 


NATURAL by-product of world 
A events is an uneasiness of domestic 
business. 

The first world war, in its earlier 
phases, weighed in with the phrase 
“Business as usual.” A good many peo- 
ple misunderstood or misapplied it. They 
tried to convince themselves that nothing 
would happen to disturb the routine of 
industry and commerce; that a vast de- 
struction could be insulated and ignored. 
Understood in that way it was the os- 
trich policy at its worst. Ignoring facts 
during the war led rather directly to a 
silly and hysterical expansion in the post- 
war period. 

One of the chief factors of national 
strength is economic strength; and eco- 
nomic strength does not consist solely of 
raw materials and tools of production. 
That strength is measured directly by the 
way in which materials and tools are 
used. Even a mild case of jitters among 
business men can weaken the national 
position. 

What is needed is not business as 
usual, in the sense of ignoring what hap- 
pens abroad, but business that takes 
counsel of facts and not of uninvestigated 
fears. Few of us will be directly involved 
in the rearmament program. Our services 
must be in the arts of peace. The building 
of shelter, the housing of people, must 
have a large share in preparing American 
citizens for whatever lies ahead. Lum- 
bermen from the tree to the trade under- 
stand this program. They are in a posi- 
tion to apply common sense to it and to 
spread common-sense among their cus- 
tomers. 

3usiness faces some difficulties. Some 
of them are written into law and should 
be changed. This is a time to change 
them by arguments on the merits of the 
case; not by hysterical threats or super- 
heated charges and counter charges. 
Without much doubt the relationship of 
employers and labor needs adjustment. 
We still believe American working men 
are reasonable and will meet honest sit- 
uations in an honest way. If they are 
asked to retire a bad leadership, they de- 
serve to be approached with a good pro- 
gram. 

Business needs especially to look to its 
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own job; to keep the eye on the ball. 
Relatively few changes are needed in 
policies or methods, A.business man who 
refuses-to-say, “I’m so scared I don’t 
know what to do,” and says instead, “I’m 
responsible and can find the answers,” is 
well along with his personal mobilization 
for anything the future holds. He can’t 
simply will difficulties away; but he can 
meet them realistically. Sound salesman- 
ship, financing that fits both buyer and 
seller, service that will make the cus- 
tomer’s resources count to the full, adver- 
tising that is honestly creative, all these 
things still have their magic qualities. 
This is distinctly not the time to get 
temperamental and refuse to join in until 
papa fixes everything up to the last but- 








Coming Up / 
SOLD--280 HOMES 


O. W. Hetrick, manager Dan- 
iels Lumber Co., Columbia, 
Mo., tells how FINANCING 
SALES made this volume of 
residential business possible 
in 1938 and 1939. 


GET THAT STORY! 


Why Howard Potter of Worth- 
ington, Ohio, has employees 
get the whole story behind 
every sale instead of just 
handing over the item. 
Read these and several 
more alert merchandising 
articles in your June 15 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















ton. Business can render an immense 
national service simply by proving that it 
has no pansy complex. 





said in his recent report that trac- 

tor-trailers pay more than their 
share of taxes. This will surprise a few 
million motorists who have wasted their 
lives away, lodged behind these barely 
mobile warehouses on long hills. It 
might not be sporting to suggest that an 
alleged vehicle which manages to block 
three lanes of a four-lane road while do- 
ing a snappy two miles an hour really 
owes a little extra ground rent. But if 
these slow-movers would arrange a recre- 
ation program, say a news-reel show on 
the rear endgate to keep becalmed trav- 
elers in touch with events, it would be a 
thoughtful gesture. 


Cait in his Eastman, of the ICC, 
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quired! You buy just as one buys 

a car or a radio—on easy monthly 
payments! Buy what—a home? Oh, no 
—guess again! It’s a new way of selling 
railway transportation — vacation travel 
trips if you please—on the installment 
plan. You don’t “pay as you go”—you 
go first, and then pay. Sixty-six railroads 
are participating in this service, which in- 
cludes such trimmings, if desired, as all- 
expense tours, including hotel and meals, 
Pullman accommodations, etc. So why 
stay at home—if you have a job or other 
regular income to meet the monthly pay- 
ments? Merrily we roll along! The idea 
is a good one—for the railways anyhow; 
and it is often said that travel broadens 
one, extends his horizons, and all that, 
which is very true. We congratulate the 
carriers on their enterprise and salesman- 
ship; but vaguely wish that the lumber 
and building industries might have 
worked out some plan to make the buy- 
ing of a home as simple and easy as the 
one that the railroad folks have for en- 
couraging travel on credit. 


N O DOWN payment or collateral re- 





OME THINGS may be bad actors 
S any way you take them; flat tires, 
toothache and itinerant roofers, for 
example. But most things are good or 
bad, depending upon _ circumstances. 
Many people, thinking of the horrors of 
aerial warfare, wish airplanes had never 
been invented. But the inventors of the 
machines didn’t invent the people who 
use the planes. And for that matter the 
American Indians, armed with bows and 
arrows, scalping knives and such, worked 
out a pretty fair war of frightfulness. It 
was efficient enough to keep the Indian 
population of early America well under 
the million mark. We doubt if Sitting 
Bull could have done much better with 
a Messerschmidt. 





Shafts at Random 


Whether it be among the works of God 
or of men, war is always a wanton de- 
stroyer. A great cathedral, a tree point- 
ing to the sky, the life of a soldier boy— 
to the demon War all are alike, mere use- 
less things to be laid waste. 


Do we Americans realize what it means 
to live in a land where trees grow and 
forests are not needed as_ protection 
against bombs, but can be converted into 
peaceful homes ? 


Do we appreciate what a privilege it is 
. .. just to be Americans? 


’ 


“Liberty,” said William Graham Sum- 
ner, “is not a boon, it is a conquest, and 
if we ever get any more, it will be be- 
cause we make it or win it.” 
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Home Is Best Equity in Unsettled Times 


TATE Tells Chicago Build 


The Chicago Building Congress climaxed its building industry week on May 17 
with a luncheon attended by more than 250 architects, engineers, realtors, contrac- 
tors, home owners, material and equipment manufacturers, and dealers. Leading the 


“all-industry building conference” were, I. 


N. Tate, vice president and secretary 


of Weyerhaeuser Sales Corp., St. Paul, and Cress E. Stedman, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Certain-teed Products Corp., New York City. 
The conference was under the direction of Elmer C. Jensen, president of the Chi- 


cago Building Congress, who acted as toastmaster. 


Directors of the congress were 


introduced by Mr. Jensen, and Paul D. Angell, secretary of the organization, spoke 


briefly. Mr. Tate’s address follows: 

I come with misgivings to this center 
of the United States world to talk to you 
on any subject. I come with a lot of 
trepidation to talk on a subject about 
which you know more than I do. But I 
do think it is a story that should be told 


and should be relayed by each one of you. 


here on every possible occasion. I also 
come with trepidation to talk over these 
problems, because you probably have them 
all solved by now, and I come to you 
cold, without knowing what has been 
said, and I may utter some heresy and 
sedition as I go along. 

This has not been the center of build- 
ing for a few years. There were some 
pretty lean years in this Chicago district, 
and I am glad that your philosophy was 
not that of the old man who was asked 
how he got along so well, and his reply 
was that he co-operated with the inevit- 
able. I am proud of this city’s 1939 rec- 
ord of second in the nation in increase in 
building. I think you may be very proud 
of that accomplishment. 


We believe in democracy as we cer- 
tainly never did before. But the discour- 
aging thing today 
is that democracies 
move slowly. I 
think we are seeing 
it right now abroad. We can perhaps get 
a lot of encouragement from the old state- 
ment that England does not win her bat- 
tles, but she does win her wars. It seems 
almost a sacrilege to be talking about our 
business at a time like this, but it is im- 
portant that we carry on, that we let 
nothing interfere in this country with the 
normal course of our procedure. And 
democracies do function. The right in- 
stincts, the right knowledge, and the right 
decisions, finally percolate all through this 
country, and we can know that while 
progress is slower, the reaction does come, 
and when it does, it is sound and can be 
relied on. 

I think our people know something of 
what our public debt means. There is a 
story of a census taker in the South, who 
asked a lady if there was a mortgage on 
her home and how much it was. She said, 
“Yes, there is a mortgage of $45,000,000,- 
000.” She realized that the debt of our 


Important That 
We Carry On 


government is an obligation against every 
piece of property in the land. 


Week before last, in Washington, 


working on the Resolutions Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce we wrestled 
with the question of national defense, and 
we started our statement with the very 





l. N. TATE, "Houses are a sound invest- 
ment against inflation which appears 
inevitable" 


positive sentence that national defense is 
the most impertant subject before the 
American people. I think the events 
since then have proved that that state- 
ment is right. Let me digress just a mo- 
ment to say that we in this building in- 
dustry, as well as in every industry, are 
particularly and vitally interested in what 
conditions are going to be at the close 
of this war. I wonder if you realize how 
much American business has been hurt 
already by the depreciation of foreign cur- 


ing Industry 


rency, what that has done to foreign ex- 
change and trade, and will do to our 
American standards of living if given a 
chance. 


I wish to make the point that we are 
going to be thrown into a lot of chaos at 


the end of this war, 
Houses Are Values we are due for a lot 


Which Will Last of inflation, soldiers 

will be put back 
into normal productive activities at low 
wages, with very few people with money 
to spend. I think the largest conclusion 
is that the real values that persist are the 
definite tangible things like houses and 
homes, which we know are permanent, 
which will carry on through upset condi- 
tions, and the American families that find 
themselves safely housed in a home will 
have a value that will last. I am not 
sure but that is the largest single argu- 
ment we have for home ownership at the 
present time. 

If I am to talk about building, I’d bet- 
ter pick some particular spot in the in- 
dustry, and I think it should perhaps be 
the most profitable immediate point of ap- 
proach, and that is, our building of small 
homes. I should also like to talk about 
country and rural building, but I am sure 
I will not have time for that. In these 
fields lie the greatest immediate prospect 
for the industry. 


What about this minimum home? I 
think it was necessary to have it, not any 
definite isolated 


Minimum se minimum home, but 
Is Not Major we do have a home 
Market which is well de- 


signed, well con- 
structed, that can be bought today for $30 
a month, $1 a day, even $.70 a day. That 
is an accomplishment, but I do not think 
it is nearly as important as I thought it 
was a year ago. Henry Ford thought he 
had to have a $350 car, but it was a car 
which made walking a pleasure, and he 
found his market in a car that cost twice 
that amount. We will find, I think, our 
largest market in the house very much 
above the minimum amount. 

I am not worried about two other 
things, also, that I worried about a year 
ago—standardization and prefabrication. 
I think we have done the American people 
a lot of harm in saying the things we 
have said on these subjects, because peo- 
ple think their property will lose value 
when these two things come in. There is 
a prefabricated house, but it is not the 
ultimate answer. Prefabrication of parts 
is perhaps the important consideration. I 
am sure the changes from here on in this 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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[Continued from Front Page] 


Five hundred town and farm families 
located in and around Wonewoc, Wis., 
have 105 boys and girls who need noth- 
ing but an opportunity to demonstrate 
both interest and skill in carpentry and 
woodworking. They proved that recently 
when V. F. Mueller, owner of the Wone- 
woe Lumber Co., announced a bluebird 
house building contest open to all boys 
and girls who would call at the lumber 
yard and request free lumber and free 
plans. 

A week after the announcement was 
made in the form of a small advertisement 
in the local newspaper, lumber and plans 
for 92 houses had been given away. Mr. 
Mueller felt at that point that the con- 
test was a success, but he was due for 
pleasant surprise that reached a peak on 
the day the contest closed. <A total of 
341 sets of lumber and is had been 
issued, and 105 boys an@ girls brought 
in 199 finished and acceptable bluebird 
houses. 

The first announcement was made on 
February 29, and the contest closed on 
April 15. First prize was a 14-inch 
plane; second prize, a saw; and third 
prize, a hammer. All were won by boys, 
and a special cash award was made to the 
girl whose work was outstanding. 

“T got the idea at the convention last 
winter when I was listening to Billy B. 
Van,” said Mr. Mueller. “For some 
time I had had some scrap lumber priced 
at thirty dollars a thousand. It wasn’t 
moving. While Mr. Van was talking I 
got the idea that I could move that lum- 
ber by selling it to boys and girls to make 
bird houses with. Before Mr. Van had 
finished his speech, however, I knew that 
I was not going to sell the lumber to the 
youngsters. He got me so stirred up that 
I knew the way to do it was to give the 
lumber and plans to the boys and girls, 
and charge the expense off as advertis- 
ing or good will. 

“T have always been a bird fancier, and 
I have been officially interested here in 
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the county in the conservation of bird 
life. Organizing the contest was a nat- 
ural for me. It enabled me to indulge 
my hobby, do something really construc- 
tive for the youngsters in the community, 
and get rid of the scrap lumber all at the 
same time. Of just as much if not more 
importance than any of these, however, 
was the opportunity I had to get the kids 
in the habit of coming to the lumber yard, 
and to make them feel welcome when 
they came. 

“Not counting my time the whole 
thing cost me about 45 to 50 dollars, and 
I have got my money back already in 
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Two drawings from full detail sheet of blue- 


bird house designed by V. F. Mueller 
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V. F. Mueller, head of the Wonewoc Lum- 

ber Co., Wonewoc, Wis., in front of rack 

containing 199 bluebird houses built by 
children and exhibited to townspeople 


. Children Floc 


nter Bluebir 


satisfaction and fun working with the 
youngsters, and in the knowledge that 
what they have produced is a real con- 
tribution to the preservation of bird life 
in this community. 

“Dead trees are the natural habitat of 
bluebirds, and as farmers clear out these 
trees the home of the bluebird disappears. 
It is one of the farmer’s best friends, and 
the 199 houses our boys and girls have 
made and are having set up on fence posts 
and other sites away from people will 
certainly increase our bluebird popula- 
tion. The contest is over, but I will con- 
tinue to give out lumber for bird houses 
through the year, and hold another con- 
test next year.” 

A number of fathers came in with their 
sons and daughters to get lumber, and 
seemed to be enjoying the prospect of the 
contest as much as their children were. 
One of the local school teachers brought 
in a class of 36 boys and girls, and all 
signed up for lumber and plans. When 
the exhibit was set up the principal 
brought the entire school to the yard to 
see it. The contestants were divided 
about evenly between farm and town 
children. 

A number of the people asked Mr. 
Mueller why he was giving away all that 
lumber. He replied that he was doing it 
for good will—that he wanted people to 
like him, and particularly the children. 
From this point on Mr. Mueller’s calen- 
dar will carry the picture of a bluebird 
house made by one of the contestants. 

Prizes were awarded on a basis of the 
largest number of houses made by the 
individual contestants. First prize, a 14- 
inch plane, went to Joe Mayer, modest 
son of a farmer living about five miles 
out of Wonewoc. Joe is one of those in- 
dustrious, thoughtful, conscientious boys, 
typical of thousands that have made 
American farm home training famous. 
Joe is in the sixth grade in school. 

In response to a question, he said, “I 
guess my best hobby is building bird 
houses. I used my father’s saw, plane, 
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View of shed of Wonewoc Lumber Co., 
showing neat piling of grade marked and 
trade marked lumber which comprises stock 








calculated to meet community needs 


to Lumber Yard f \\ 
House Contest " 


hammer and vice to make them with. The 
next time I won’t have to use his plane.” 

Second prize was a hand saw, won by 
Ernest “Rex” Retzlaff, a 13-year old 
town boy who built 33 houses. Rex is in 
the seventh grade, and is a member of 
the local Boy Scout Troop. He is a super- 
charged boy with a lot of animal energy 
which is apt to burn itself out in mischief 
if he is not constructively guided. 

“IT never tried anything like this 
before,” said Rex, “but it sure was a lot 
of fun. After I had built one I just kept 
on going. The tools I used were a saw 
and a hammer. 

“Our Scout Troop is putting the 
houses up in town and in the country, 
and the Scoutmaster is going to keep a 
record of them. We'll check up on them 
during the summer, and find out how 
many bluebirds we have taken care of.” 


Third prize, a hammer, went to Wil- 
liam Edward “Billy’’ Huebel, a nine-year 
old, fourth-grade town boy, who made 8 
houses. Asked what he liked to do best, 
silly said that he liked going to school. 
Billy has already earned quite a reputa- 
tion as a stage comedian as a result of 
taking part in a number of school shows. 
Billy is sharp as a tack, and fires back 
well considered positive answers to all 
questions without a split second hesita- 
tion. Billy’s tools were a hammer and a 
saw. 

Marvelene Backeberg, 12-year old 
daughter of a farmer, produced several 
bird houses of exceptional quality, and 
was given a special cash recognition for 
the effort. Marvelene, a seventh grader, 
is no stranger to the business of winning 
contest awards. She has won six prizes 
as an accordion player in county and dis- 
trict contests. 

After listening to Mr. Van at the con- 
vention, Mr. Mueller sought out an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
with whom he discussed his idea. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as its readers 
know, has long advocated a closer tie-up 


of lumber yard facilities with the need 
for training children in woodworking and 


tool handling in the communities served 


by lumber dealers. Billy B. Van, promi- 
nent convention speaker, is an able pro- 
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Third Prize: HAMMER 
Third largest number well built houses 


Contest Ends April 15th 
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tagonist of the move. Mr. Mueller’s 
bluebird house contest is an outstanding 
example of how the idea can be put in 
practice to be profitable for everyone con- 
cerned—the community, the children in 


View of roofing and 

paint department. 

Back of table de- 

signed to hold nail 
bins 





and the dealer with 


the community, 
vision. 

From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
other sources, Mr. Mueller adopted three 


sets of plans for bluebird houses. One of 
these he devised himself. It enables the 
woodworker practically to produce two 
bird houses in one operation. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the plans were made 
for distribution to the contestants. 

Mr. Mueller’s yard deserves recogni- 
tion as one of the most efficiently ar- 
ranged and neatly kept small town yards 
ever seen by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative who visited it. It demon- 
strates what very careful attention to 
storage problems can accomplish in the 
way of providing effective display on a 
property that has few if any of the con- 
ventional design features commonly ac- 
cepted as necessary for attractive displays 
of stock. 

Mr. Mueller, who started his business 
career as a bank employee, bought the 
yard on the advice of his father in law. 
At the time he made the purchase his 
knowledge of lumber and building ma- 
terials was very sketchy. Aid which was 


promised him for the first six months in 
the new venture failed him in less than a 
By the time he had taught him- 


(Continued on Page 43) 


month. 
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field will be evolutionary, and not revo- 
lutionary, and it is our duty to preach the 
gospel that no one need wait for complete 
pretabrication or standardization, and 
that values will not be upset. 


I have several convictions which I 
should like to discuss very briefly: First, 
the small house is a 
good investment. I 
think this is impor- 
tant for us to keep 
stressing. It is ab- 
solutely true. In a Chicago paper there 
were recently two advertisements, one of 
a used small car which could be had for 
$17.50 a month, and the other for a small 
house at $17.00 a month. I don’t think 
there is any question as to the value of 
the investment in those two cases. I 
think we have a tremendous argument for 
the new small modern home which can be 
bought as cheaply as the small used car. 
We know which the family should have 
first, but we know which of these they 
usually do buy first. 

Second, it is a permanent investment. 
There are 150,000 houses in this coun- 
try that each year become 50 years old, 
and are still occupied. There are 50,000 
houses that each year become 75 years old, 
still working, still doing business. That 
argues something for the permanence of 
this investment. 

There is this question of building costs, 
which I need not repeat. You know that 
building material costs are 914 percent 
less today than the twenty-year average. 
You know that we are getting a lot more 
value in our house today than before. 
True, houses built by union labor do carry 
higher labor costs, but we want our work- 
men to be well paid. I do think we get 
better efficiency in modern labor than we 
did before. The important part is that 
our house carries more value than at any 
time in the past. 


Home Is Per- 
manent Good 
Investment 


We have other advantages, tremendous 
advantages. No matter how efficiently 
our house is pro- 

Modern Financing duced, unless its 
Boon to. Building financing will put 
it in the hands of 

the average citizen, it cannot be marketed. 
Even more startling than the improve- 
ments, more useful than the reduced cost, 
are the modern financing methods. The 
instinct for home ownership is the great- 
est human instinct. The pride of home 
ownership is particularly important in a 
democracy. Its contribution to good citi- 
zenship is as important to us economically. 
The old method of financing involved 
the first and second mortgage loan, re- 
newed at frequent intervals. The new 
amortized loan insures proper selection of 
the site, low interest rates, inspection of 
the materials, and a monthly payment less 
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than rent. The program is simple and | 
think it works. It is going to make home 
owners of thousands of families who had 
not thought five years ago that they would 
ever own a home. We do have more con- 
fidence in our materials. 

I was very much interested a while ago 
to call the Federal Reserve Bank in our 
district and ask the amount of the sav- 
ings accounts in this country. They told 
me there were 41,871,000 savings ac- 
counts in this country, that the total dol- 
lars invested was over $25,000,000,000, 
more than half of the total earnings of 
this country during two of our depression 
years. I think that is startling, that one- 
third of our people would have savings ac- 
counts. Allowing for the fact that some 
of them are old age protection, whieh are 
going to stay there, most of that $25,000,- 
000,000 is hungry money looking for in- 
vestment, money that we should be get- 
ting out of hiding and putting to work, 
with all the implications and benefits of 
home ownership. 

There is a job of salesmanship for us. 
I am very much interested in seeing if 
the recently organized movement which 
involves “own-a-home” savings clubs, 
like Christmas savings clubs, will coax 
some savings out of hiding. The orga- 
nizing of home savings clubs, with small 
weekly or monthly deposits to accumu- 
late down payments should benefit the 
building industry in any city. I think 
these clubs are of tremendous importance 
to us. 


I suppose I should mention this matter 
of inflation, but I do so with trepidation. 
I mentioned in New 
Inflation Boosts York last year that 
Value of Houses we are_ tending 
toward inflation, 
and the next morning the newspapers car- 
ried the heading “TATE PREDICTS 
INFLATION.” But the trend is defi- 
nitely toward inflation, money will be 
worth less as we go along, and as it is 
worth less, homes are worth more. This 
solid value, this permanence, we should 
be preaching, and make the public under- 
stand and realize. 

There is the question of building for 
rentals. From every standpoint the build- 
ing of a home today seems to be a con- 
servative investment. It is a conserva- 
tive business risk, considering all of the 
factors in building now, this building of 
single or multiple units, not for sale to 
families, but for strictly rental purposes. 
We must recognize that many do not 
want to own, but to rent, and with less 
than one percent of vacancies, with build- 
ing conditions so favorable, this field of 
investment for rental purposes is a tre- 
mendous one that deserves a lot more at- 
tention than we are giving to it. 

I should like to talk for just a minute 
about real estate values. It is too bad 
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that taxes upset our real estate property 
values in so many places. It is true, there 
is a lot of cheap real estate available for 
the building of homes. At a tax confer- 
ence in the East, it was developed that 
while in the United States the wealth had 
increased definitely, our real estate taxes 
had increased 18 percent, and that real 
estate is really carrying too large a pro- 
portion of the taxation of the country. We 
see it in the move to build outside the 
city limits, the buildings in the metro- 
politan areas being torn down, until our 
best streets look like a smile with a few 
teeth gone. 


Out of this conference in Washington 
we hope will come an ideal State law 
which can be spread 
Real Estate Taxes over the nation, 
Hinder Building which can do a lot 
of good for the 
building cause. It is terrible what real 
estate taxes have done to our rural real 
estate. I was told the other day of the 
two fellows driving through the dust belt, 
whose throats were parched with dust, 
and who stopped at a farmhouse to ask 
for a drink of water. They were served 
so nicely by a little girl that when they 
left one of them offered her half a dollar. 
She said, “I don’t want to take this, I’d 
give water to anyone, and besides, we’re 
not poor, we don’t own this farm.” There 
is a lot of truth behind this story. 

There is the question of subsidized 
building. That is another serious ques- 
tion, which should take a full talk for 
discussion, but I do want to say that we 
all agree the best way to build homes is 
through private initiative. Of course, 
there is a class of citizens for which new 
homes cannot be built by private initia- 
tive. It is important that we have as good 
housing as may be devised for them, but 
I am not sure they can be furnished with 
new housing. I don’t know that we are 
under any great obligation or that it is 
wise to furnish new housing for the low- 
est income groups. Certainly the efforts 
thus far have been costly, and perhaps if 
new houses are provided for the next so- 
cial strata above the lowest class, those 
houses will be made available, and the 
lowest income group will be better housed 
in used old houses than in the new houses 
we might furnish them. 


There is another point, and that is the 
fact that if the needs of these lowest in- 


come people are 
Rent Old Places taken care of in 
to Poorer People rental allowances, 
instead of in the 
building of these big permanent  struc- 
tures, these expenditures can cease when 
these families no longer need help. Our 
interest is in the family, and not in the 
houses or the investment. That is so 
much more pliable a way, and it does not 
seem to me public subsidized housing 
should be unduly encouraged. I don’t 


think that is an entirely selfish viewpoint. 
There are so many things I would like 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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FROM 


When a retail lumber dealer ina small 
town has no competition, he may become 
so complacent that it doesn’t seem neces- 
sary to keep up the appearance of his 
yard and its buildings. He may get 


into a rut of self-confidence which re- 
duces his sales volume without him 
scarcely realizing what is taking place. 
The management of the Walworth 
(Wis.) Lumber Co. has not allowed the 





Part of the full line of wallpaper recently 
added by the firm 


germ of stagnation to get a foothold in 
the business, and this past winter fur- 
ther inoculated itself against such a hap- 
pening by remodeling the former office 
and adding to it until now it is one of the 
most attractive structures in the com- 
munity. Both the inside and outside 
have been utilized as a laboratory for a 
number of the building materials sold. 
As can be seen in the accompanying 
pair of contrasting pictures, there was a 
“Cinderella” transformation made in the 
former office structure. Before remodel- 
ing began an old house in front of the 





building was razed to make room for the 
added wing which is seen in the later 
photograph. The outside walls have been 
covered with 24-inch cedar shingles, and 
the roof with composition roofing. 

The private office of W. D. Church, 
secretary-treasurer of the company and 
one of its founders in 1899, has a wain- 
scoting of cedar applied vertically and up- 
per walls of knotty pine in random 
widths. The surfaces of the walls were 
given a covering of Bruce flooring finish 
and then waxed. Block flooring from the 
E. L. Bruce Co. is going to be laid in 
this office as the finishing touch. 

A full line of building needs is stocked 
by this firm which has entered its fifth 
decade of service to residents of Wal- 
worth and surrounding territory. Its 
paint sales are worth mention, since an 
inventory of $3,000 has between four and 
six turnovers annually. This big volume 
of paint business in a town of 1,000 in- 
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habitants is outstanding merchandising, 
and is achieved by furnishing the needs of 
most of the painters in the town in ad- 
dition to selling to the consuming public. 
Advertising is inserted in the town 
weekly continually to keep the company’s 
merchandise always before prospective 
purchasers. A paint conditioner stands in 
the display room near the paint section. 

A complete line of wallpaper has re- 
cently been added to the company’s stock, 
and it is thought that a good trade in it 
can be developed. Paper hangers’ paste 
is also sold as a companionate item. 

In order to modernize the concern’s 
selling methods, L. C. Church, assistant 
manager and son of W. D. Church, took 
the Johns-Manville Guild School course 
this past winter in Chicago. He was so 


enthused over the help it immediately 








A partial view of W. D. Church's office 
described at left 


gave him that in mid-April he started a 
training course for twelve employees in 
the Walworth Lumber Co., the Elkhorn 
(Wis.) Lumber Co., and the Zenda 
(Wis.) Lumber Co. Although the latter 
two firms are separate corporations, the 
senior Mr. Church is interested in them. 





Mrs. Nelsena Babcock and Miss Margaret Schacht are seen at their desks in remodeled 
office. Note recessed display shelves in counter 
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MAX D. ALMOND, Whiteselle 

Brick & Lumber Co., Corsicana, 

Tex., is a friendly veteran of 
Texas retailing 


Max D. Almond, of the Whiteselle 
Brick & Lumber Co., Corsicana, Tex., is 
one of the widely known retailers of the 
Lone Star State; one of those friendly 
men whom everybody likes on sight. He 
has been with the company twenty-five 
years. But that isn’t such a long period, 
comparatively speaking ; for the company 
was founded in 1875. Strangers visiting 
the State for the first time are surprised 
to discover how many active businesses 
were founded during the period of ten or 
fifteen years that followed the Civil. War. 
Texas, as you may remember, became an 
independent republic in 1836, and a State 
some ten years later. So it’s had a right 
long history since it was a province of 
Mexico. A steady inrush of settlers after 
the Civil War explains the number of 
businesses started at that time; and quite 
a number that set up then are still active. 

Mr. Almond spoke feelingly of the late 
Arthur L. Ford, a fellow Texan who for 
about a quarter of a century was manag- 
ing editor of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. Harry A. Buckley, of the Sloan 
Lumber Co., was in the Whiteselle office 
when we called. He, too, knew Mr. Ford 
well when they both lived in Orange, 
Tex. At that time Mr. Ford was edit- 
ing the Orange Leader; a newspaper 
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REALM OF THE 


How Will Cheaper Competition of Peckerwood 
Mills, Truckers and Bathtub Yards Affect the 
Service Set-up of Quality Yard? 


that had a wide circulation among lum- 
bermen of the Southwest because of its 
notable department of lumber news. Mr. 
Buckley used to help assemble this news. 
The wide acquaintance with the industry 


and its operators of the Southwest which’ 


Mr. Ford formed in this way brought him 
eventually to the editorial staff of this 
journal, where he remained until the end 
of his life. 

Corsicana, we understand, had the first 
oil field discovered west of the Mississippi 
and the first refinery. It is still an oil 





Oil Field Lumber 
Co., of Mexia, Tex., 
at which town the 
yards, with the ex- 
haustion of oil wells, 
now depend on re- 
pair and remodeling 





town, for a good many operators work- 
ing in the big fields of east Texas live 
here. It is a noted residence city. 


Texas’ No. 1 Pain in the Neck 


Lumber trucks and trucking, in one 
way or another, are bidding fair to 
change the whole. picture of lumber retail- 
ing, so Mr. Almond thinks, and he’s not 
sure just what the new picture will be 
like. It may mean a cheapening of the 
industry and a destruction of service and 
merchandising. It may mean that the 
yards with a large investment will have 
to change their methods radically to save 
and maintain their present service. The 
FHA may be an offsetting influence, re- 
quiring as it does standard practice in 
buildings on which loans are made. A 


good many people, Mr. Almond says, are 
not too confident that such large loans 
as FHA encourages are sound. The 
supposed owners, feeling they have little 
equity in their houses, may easily give 
them up; thus creating a problem of re- 
possessed houses to unsettle local real es- 
tate values. Quite a number of South- 
western dealers are building houses on 
commitment, for sale. Mr. Almond 


thinks that with care this method might 
get quality houses built. 
But not all Texans would agree even 





with Mr. Almond’s cautious ideas about 
building on commitments. His neighbor 
Cecil F. Foster, W. R. McKee Lumber 
Co., doesn’t like speculative building of 
any kind. Corsicana, he says, had experi- 
ence with that kind of business, and a 
town takes years getting over it when 
the process is overdone. The McKee 
plant is a former Pickering yard, now 
owned by the W. R. McKee interests, of 
California. Mr. McKee, we understand, 
was formerly a Pickering official. 

Mr. Almond and Mr. Foster are not 
far apart on the commitment issue; the 
first being cautiously for it, and the sec- 
ond cautiously against it. But they do 
agree that trucking and everything im- 
plied in that term may well change the 
whole picture of Texas retailing. There’s 
more involved than the simple, primary 
fact that independent truckers are bring- 
ing lumber from east Texas mills directly 
to consumers. That’s the start of the 
trouble; the factor that brings the whole 
question to a focus. Nobody knows 
what’s really going to issue from it. 

What this department knows is what 
dealers tell us. In so far as we’re entitled 
to an opinion, we are all for the estab- 
lished yard offering service and quality, 
believing that these things bring the cus- 








McKee Lumber Co., Corsicana, Tex. 
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RETAILER 


ls Hard One Posed 
by Texas Dealer 


tomers the best and most lasting values. 
So because we happen to be on that side 
of the fence, let’s state the other side. 
Here is a retailer whom we'll not 
name ; because there’s no purpose in risk- 
ing the matter of getting him misunder- 
stood. His company is known for its 
quality goods and its complete service. 
He has no thought of changing his poli- 
cies. But he can see the practical side 
of the low-cost, low-quality dealer, 
whether trucker or owner of a yard. 


Service Costs Have to Be 
Included in Price 


“Tn the first place,” he says, “if you’re 
going in for quality and service you're 
going to have a big investment—real es- 
tate, warehouses, office and sales room, a 
big and varied stock. You handle every- 
thing that goes into house construction, 
and some of these lines don’t turn very 





often, but you have to have enough of 
them to offer a full selection. Service 
means trained help; men who can .draw 
plans, make reliable estimates, know how 
to deal with sub-contractors, make sales 
on a package basis, negotiate building 
loans, offer technical advice and in fact 


be guide, philosopher and friend to cus-. 


tomers who are working with ideas that 
are strange to them. You train these 
men until they’re good; and you have to 
pay them pretty well or of course in their 
own interest they'll go elsewhere. Well, 
manage it as closely as you will, this 
means a pretty high overhead. Your 
prices have to include this overhead. 
“This would be all right if everybody 
built dwelling houses and nothing else. 
lhe margin would be justified, for a 
smart dealer can offer this good service 

















at a closer price than a whole collection 
of independent concerns could do; one 


handling architectural plans, another 
financing, another contracting, another 
building hardware—and so on through 
the list. But not all your customers do 
build houses. There may be yards in 
fashionable city suburbs with nothing but 
new house trade. There may be such, but 
I’ve never seen one. 


Many Customers Don’t Need 
Elaborate Yard Service 


In every yard I know, the great ma- 
jority of customers, counted in numbers 
at least, buy materials and don’t want or 
need this elaborate service with them. 
They come in and ask for certain ma- 
terials, and it’s just chance if the clerk 
knows what use is to be made of them. 
Of course the Southwest, with all its big 
cities, is an agricultural country. I imag- 
ine farmers everywhere think and act in 





Left to right: Mrs. O. L. MANGE, F. 
L. WEBB, Miss DODE WILSON. Mr. 
Webb is manager of Wm. Cameron 
& Co. yard at Bartlett, Tex. Miss Wil- 
son is decorator and color stylist in 
charge of the building show in prog- 
ress when picture was taken 





about the same way. They’re not mak- 
ing so much money; and when they have 
to build a shed or a barn or a farm house 
it’s a fairly serious strain on their re- 
sources. They’re reasonably handy with 
tools and do most or all their own build- 
ing. If they build a house they may hire 
one country carpenter to supervise, cut 





J. L. BELL (left) 
Coolidge Lumber 
Co., Coolidge, Tex., 
and two of his help- 
ers; the company 
handles a widely va- 
ried line at its vil- 
lage location 








Model Homes, obtained from Ameri- 

can Lumberman, photographed at 

spring building show of Wm. Cam- 
eron & Co., Bartlett, Tex. 





the rafters and put on the finish ; and they 
themselves do the unskilled work. What 
are they going to do with your highly 
specialized quality and service yard? You 
know well enough they’re going to give 
it a wide berth if they can. 


Even Yards Giving Little Service 
Have Plant Overhead 


“Until the trucks came along, with 
good roads making the machines usable, 
these customers didn’t have much choice. 
They went to the regular yards. Some 
of the yards were not so good, and some 
of the owners didn’t know too much 
about costs. Some of them didn’t offer 
such hot service. But they had a fairly 
large investment in real estate and sheds 
and carried a fairly complete lumber 
stock, usually of reasonably good quality. 
They had to add a fair margin to stay in 
business. The better yards, meaning 
those that wanted to cater especially to 
people whose houses meant more to them 
than just elementary shelter, began work- 
ing into the service field. The cellar of 
prices was set by these other yards, not 
unlike them in quality of stock and real 
estate investments, and with no advan- 
tage in operating costs except the sav- 
ings made by leaving off the services. 


“And then there came this storm of 
trucked-in, low quality lumber. The 


buyer got it at mill prices, plus the low 
item of hauling it 75 or 100 miles. The 
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truckers were hard up and hungry for 
business and willing to work for low re- 
turns. That made a new cellar of price 
levels and a low one. It was and is hard 
competition. The next step was the new 
yard, selling for cash, handling exactly 
the same kind of low-grade stock. It 
may be in an old barn or right out in the 
open. The ground rents are fairly negli- 
gible. If such a dealer can sell volume, 
and he can, he can operate on a gross 
profit margin that would turn the high- 
investment dealer’s hair white. 

“The thing that gets the high-invest- 
ment dealer down is that these truckers 
and low-quality yards found an enormous 
market waiting for them. They didn’t 
have to advertise or do ‘creative selling’ 
or any of this stuff. They opened up 
their yards or began trucking through the 
country, and customers came running. 
Plenty of our old customers were in the 
stampede. 


Will Customers Go Cheaper 
When They Can? 


“Any way you approach the thing, you 
end up in a series of questions: Have we 
been guessing wrong all the time about 
our customers? Have they been coming 
to us only because there was no other 
place to go? Is this low-price competition 
a temporary thing, and, when these peo- 
ple are disillusioned about the cheapness 
of cheap lumber, will they come back to 
us? Or is it a permanent thing which 
we just didn't see until it hit us in the 
eye? Have our standards as well as our 
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prices been definitely too high? Must 
we in self defense run two yards, one on 
low prices and the other on high service? 
Can one dealer run two such yards with- 
out their destroying each other and him? 
Is this merely a matter of ignorance on 
the part of the public, and is it really pos- 
sible through salesmanship and merchan- 
dising to convert the people who are try- 
ing to build permanent buildings out of 
these most temporary of materials? Will 
the cost of this salesmanship be so high 
it will defeat its own purpose? 

“You'll hear plenty of worried dealers 
say that trucking is likely to change the 
whole pattern of retailing; and it’s these 
questions they’re thinking about. I don’t 
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think it’s peculiar to the Southwest. We 
have our own circumstances ; specifically 
the east Texas ‘peckerwood’ sawmill. 
But cheap lumber and sales without serv- 
ice are possible everywhere. Dealers 
have got to decide if good quality and 
good service really are the answers; and, 
if so, how they’re to persuade the public 
to buy them; and, if not, what they’re 
going to do about their expensive yards.” 

This will be enough about Texas truck- 
ing and the competition of inferior lum- 
ber without service. We hear it every- 
where, and no story of Texas retailing 
would be complete without it. As our 
friend in north Texas says, it’s appearing 
everywhere and has to be considered by 
all dealers. What is your way of dealing 
with it? 

F. E. Groover, Oil Field Lumber Co., 
Mexia, Tex., says he has found Title 1 
of unusual value. Mexia had a big boom 
when the oil field was pouring owt its 
black gold, but, as the pool was pumped 
out, the population, as usual in such cases, 
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shifted. So the big market at present is 
repair and remodeling for which Title 1 
is good stuff. 

J. L. Bell, of the Coolidge Lumber Co., 
Coolidge, Tex., operates a yard that is 
almost a general store. Coolidge is a 
village and competition is enough. So 
the yard’s answer is a varied stock ; lum- 
ber, hardware, refrigerators, farm ma- 
chinery, harness and the like. Mr. Bell’s 
special problem is to get FHA loaning 
agencies interested. 

At Bartlett we saw one of the Cameron 
spring building shows in_ operation. 
These shows, as we’ve already mentioned, 
make much of wall paper and paint. The 
interior decorator present to offer profes- 
sional advice was Miss Dode Wilson. 
Miss Wilson is a color stylist well known 
for her skill and selling ability, and for 
several years she has been working with 
the Cameron displays. 

[In the next issue a dealer tells how 
he answers these service questions—with 
service. | 


NEW CALIFORNIA YARD FEATURES 
REDWOOD PANELING 


Hailed as one of the best-looking lum- 
ber yard offices in the State, the new 
building of the Hebbron Lumber Co., 491 
Pacific Ave., Santa Cruz, is the exem- 
plification of the modern trend in yard 
buildings in California. It replaces the 
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temporary structure used since the for- 
mer office building was destroyed by fire 
about three years ago. 

The main office is 32 feet wide by 27 
feet deep, while the warehouse at the rear 
is 24 feet by 60 feet. 

In keeping with a business in which 
65 percent of lumber sales are of red- 
wood, the firm has featured this material 
throughout the new structure. Interior 
walls of the main office are of 1x12, 
moulded-edge redwood paneling, applied 
vertically on the upper part of the walls 
and horizontally on the lower part. The 
vertical paneling is finished with drift- 
wood grey stain. The private office is fin- 
ished in natural redwood. 


Office ceilings are of Certain-teed in- 
sulating board, and floors of the offices 
and warehouse are of concrete. The of- 
fice floors are covered with Johns-Man- 
ville green floor tile. 

An interesting feature of the office is 


HEBBAON LUMBER CO.|4 
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Attractive indeed, in design and setting, is the new retail yard plant of the Hebbron Lumber Co., Santa Cruz, Calif. 


an 8x12 concrete vault for storing of the 
books and office records. 

The exterior of the building is red- 
wood rustic. This is over 6-inch con- 
crete walls as required by fire regulations. 
Certain-teed 15-inch, thick butt shingles 
are used on the front part of the roof, 
and Dri-Lap corrugated sheets on the 
back. 

The warehouse contains stocks of sash, 
doors, panels and veneer. One room, off 
the office, displays builders’ hardware 
and paints. The yard is all hard surfaced 
and has two driveways. 

Lloyd M. Hebbron, well known 
throughout northern California lumber 
circles, is president of the company. 
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HOME IS BEST EQUITY 


(Continued from Page 34) 


to talk about, but I must say in conclusion 
that it seems to me our sales problem is 
the important problem before us today. 
We have the house and it is a perfectly 
good house, and it is going to be a better 
house. What we need is better sales, bet- 
ter education of the people to the tremen- 
dous opportunity that is afforded to the 
American people to live better than they 
are living today, and perhaps for us to 
profit as they get better housed. 

Selling is the bottle neck of every indus- 
try in this country. I think we are go- 
ing to town; and we are hitting more peo- 
ple. Perhaps that is encouraging, that 
during this period, during this Armaged- 
don which we do not know the answer to, 
we still are selling more homes, housing 
people better than before, and giving 
them more values. 


I think we are hitting more people, and — 


going to town, but the extent to which we 

go to town will be 
Building Industry determined by our 
Must Educate ability to tell this 

story intelligently. 
It is a matter of education, and education 
is salesmanship. I am sure with all of 
the help we have devised that we can tell 
this story efficiently, attractively enough 
to create the desire for homes among a 
lot of people who have the desire, but 
there is so much competition for this home 
dollar that we have got to tell our story 
better than the other fellow. We have all 
the industrial, economic advantages to 
offer, and we have home ownership, the 
pride of living in one’s own home, what 
it does for American citizenship—all as 
an extra asset to offer. I do not know 
when anyone has had as attractive a story 
as we have, and still we are not building 
enough houses. 

National organizations of the building 
industry are getting together to try to 
evolve a better house. One thing they 
have done is establish a national homes 
foundation, to preach this gospel of small 
homes. I think we are accomplishing a 
lot and will accomplish more in the exten- 
sion of this idea and the preaching of this 
story, so feebly told thus far. 


I do not know what the part of the 
architect is in this picture. I realize that 
the architect has 

Praises Designers not considered him- 
of Small Homes _ self particularly 
adapted to this 

small home field. Naturally and instinc- 
tively, for I had the desire at one time to 
be an architect, I realize they have bene- 
htted in the past by setting up individual 
designs, special mouldings, special sizes, 
ornamentation. My hat is off to the archi- 
tect who is willing to come along with this 
standardized program and realize there is 
a vnlume market in this field bigger than 


in the specialized market. They are co- 
operating, particularly with the Produc- 
ers’ Council, and other agencies. 

I think the theory of selling, where we 
have such a good product to sell, can all 
be summed up as an effort to confining 
our salesmanship or directing it toward 
the one effort of making this home easy 
to own. If you will think about that, it 


does embrace about all there is to say 
about good selling. Today, when we can 
quote a unit price with a small monthly 
payment, we are taking all of the mystery 
out of building. No one knows how many 
jobs have been lost, how many people 





CRESS E. STEDMAN, "You can't over- 
emphasize building; commodity prices 
will go up" 


have been deprived of homes, because they 
were not made easy to own. 


I am sure one thing should be done, our 
salesmanship should be directed toward 
creating a desire 

Point Sales for these homes, 
Toward Desire and salesmanship 
for Home should be directed 
entirely toward 

making these homes easy to own. It is 
encouraging when all of these branches of 
the industry can sit down together and 
talk things over. When you, as busy as 
you are, take the time to come out and 
learn about this building program, per- 
haps because of what is happening abroad, 
we are going to give our attention to keep- 
ing our feet on the ground, to selling the 
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American public this wholesome, good 
American idea of living in owned homes. 


In a forceful manner Mr. Stedman told 
his audience that commodity prices will 
go up in the coming weeks, and hurriedly 
sketched the potential home market. He 
told those present that they could not 
over-emphasize to their trade the import- 
ance of building, and stated that he re- 
garded a building boom as much closer 
than it was even a few weeks ago. 

To emphasize his point that low-cost 
houses offer the building industry its 
greatest opportunity, Mr. Stedman said 
that in 1938 the average loan for a new 
house was $5,600, $5,300 in 1939, and 
$4,600 in the first quarter of 1940. He 
described major subdivisions around the 
nation that are being built up with small 
homes which sell for $3,000 to $3,500. 


“The very act of getting people into 
these small homes of their own which they 
intend to pay for will do more than any- 
thing else toward creating good Ameri- 
cans, toward eliminating any possible op- 
portunity of touching those people with 
subversive propaganda, and will keep us 
out of war,” Mr. Stedman declared. 

The New Yorker was confident that 
the industry is in for a few years, at least, 
of prosperity, and urged those present to 
actively direct a large percentage of it 
into new residences. 





FHA Presents Movie to Create 
Home Buying Prospects 


During the next few months, the theaters of 
the United States will be showing a ten-min- 
ute, technicolor picture entitled, “Design for 
Happiness,” which shows how the young Bob 
Martins on an income of $25 a week were able 
with the aid of the FHA to buy themselves a 
small home. The production which is presented 
by the Federal Housing Administration was 
made possible through the co-operation of Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. as its part in pro- 
moting the government’s small homes program. 

The movie depicts Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
their small boy and dog living in a low-rent 
apartment with few luxuries. Then, they learn 
that the FHA insures loans for homes, and 
that a young couple can make a small down 
payment on a place and finish paying for it 
like rent. Nancy Martin goes into action! 

On the following Sunday afternoon the fam- 
ily car is driven to low-cost home suburbs, and 
the housing germ definitely becomes infected. 
A lot is purchased, a loan for a home approved 
by the FHA, and the house built and insulated 
with quality materials throughout for $2,500. 
The audience watches the new house grow 
with interest akin to that of the* Martins 
and feels real happiness when the family 
moves in. 

The movie short has been shown in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Toledo, and Chicago theaters. A. 
tremendous response has been received by deal- 
ers as a result. It is said that at least 15,000,- 
000 people will see “Design for Happiness” 
during the next six months, 
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The Old-Time Lumber Office 


Has Gone, Never to Return 


Bess Gearhart Morrison, popular 
woman convention speaker, thus turns 
back the clock of memory, then moves 
the hands forward to the present, and the 
future: 

‘Next to the barber shop was what 
we called the saloon—a man’s world 
then, it was, brass rail and all. And then 
on down the street, right next to the rail- 
way track, was the lumber yard and the 
lumber office. Oh, that was a fascinat- 
ing place. You never could see through 
the lumber office windows; one just 
couldn’t, with the dust and fly-specks 
and cobwebs. But I knew it was a 
friendly place. 

“Right in the geometrical center of the 
great front office there was a great, 
round red stove, which stood in the 
geometrical center of a beautiful yard 
filled with sawdust, and around that 
sawdust yard on cold days would gather 
all the unoccupied citizens of the village, 
where they settled the affairs of the uni- 
verse, nation, State and precinct, with 
the same unerring accuracy with which 
they sent their tobacco juice into that 
sawdust yard. 


“Tt was a friendly place, and if one 


were sent down to the lumber yard of- 
fice on an errand, the lumber yard man 
looked reproachfully at one as he left his 
chair with evident reluctance. 

“You know, in those days, the lum- 
bermen didn’t sell anything. Good land, 
no! If you wanted a board or a load of 
lumber, you just went and took it away 
from him. And, from my high plateau 
of more than sixty years, I can still see 
lumbermen sitting in their chairs won- 
dering why the world doesn’t still come 
and take it away from them. 

“Not in the streamlined days; they 
will never, never do that again, with 
competition as keen as a razor blade— 
and I use the word advisedly, since I 
hear some of the tall stories they tell 
about ‘cut-throat competition.’ Never 
again, with competition as keen as a 
razor blade, with advertising coming 
into our homes carrying color and line 
like that of the rare old masters, with 
the very air throbbing with the silvery 
tones of radio advertising, with gracious 
mannered gentlemen knocking at our 
doors offering to sell anything from an 
electric refrigerator up to a motor car 
and down to an electric curling iron for 
a dollar a week and only five dollars 
down—not in these streamlined days, 
never again will the public come in and 
take your products away from you.” 











Timely Tip for Dealers 


Across the street from the 
main office and display room of 
the Harrisonburg Building & 
Supply Co., Harrisonburg, Va., 
is a large yard for the storing of 
rough lumber, which later is 
kiln dried in the company’s 
own two-car dry kiln. Occupy- 
ing a prominent position above 
the series of signs at the fence 
tops which advertise other prod- 
uets carried by the company, 
is the large redwood slab shown 
in the photograph. It attracts 
a lot of attention to the com- 
pany’s large stock of rough 
boards and dimension. 








Signs Invite Inspection of 
Available Homes 


PorTLAND, Ore., May 27.—A new 
idea has been developed by The Ore- 
gonian. Realtors, contractors, and other 
quantity purchasers of space in the real 








A Portland realtor setting up one of the 
plywood signs 


estate classified section of the newspaper 
have been furnished with dazzling ply- 
wood signs, for calling the attention of the 
public to houses which are open for in- 
spection. 

“Open For Inspection” is the message 
of each of the brilliant yellow and black 
signs, with additional words stating that 
the property is advertised in the news- 
paper’s classified section. 

J. B. Twiford, classified “ad” manager 
of the paper, chose resin-bonded plywood 
for the signs because the material is dur- 
able and will stand up under continued 
exposure to heat and sun or cold, wind, 
and rain. The light weight of plywood is 
advantageous, for requiring little support- 
ing framework, both sides of the sign may 
be used for display. Shrinkage and warp- 
age are reduced to a minimum because 
of the cross-ply construction. 

“We have discovered that realtors are 
anxious to use the signs,” stated Mr. 
Twiford. “As a result, our classified lin- 
age has been materially increased.” 

Portland real estate dealers are enthu- 
siastic over the idea. A four-column ad- 
vertisement in The Oregonian at the be- 
ginning of the promotion explained to the 
public that the purpose of the signs was 
that of inviting inspection of new houses 
and buildings. Prospective home pur- 
chasers or renters driving about the city 
know immediately, upon spotting a yel- 
low and black sign, that there a house or 
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other building is open for inspection. 

ach of the signs is supported by a 
long metal rod with a pointed end, so that 
it may be driven firmly into the ground. 

Retail lumbermen elsewhere might 
profit, in cash and in good-will, by men- 
tioning this promotion idea to their local 
newspapers. 





Beauty and Convenience Result 
from Modernization 


Among the retail lumber firms that 
have recently modernized or otherwise 
improved their offices and show-rooms is 
the Kirksville, Mo., unit of the R. J. 
Hurley Lumber Co., big line-yard con- 


“Technicolor 


Colored “stills” of homes and other 
buildings, samples and displays have 
been established definitely as effective 
selling aids by Clarence S. (“Bob”) 
Walker, president of the Walker Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Wis., and _ three-times 
president of the Wisconsin Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association. -The results ob- 
tained by Mr. Walker in a short time 
were so tangible that several other Wis- 
consin firms, including the Wilbur Lum- 
ber Co., West Allis, and the Solie Lum- 
ber Co., Janesville, quickly adopted the 
same idea. All three have been working 
for more than a year on the development 
of a collection of natural-color slides to 
show prospects, and are now realizing 
good returns on their investments. 

All three firms are using the same kind 
of camera for taking the pictures, but 
each has its own idea of the best kind of 
projector to use, and all use different 
kinds of screen. An AMERICAN LumM- 
BERMAN representative has seen the pic- 
tures taken by these three lumbermen, 





Portable hog houses built in yard of Walker 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Wis. 


and was amazed at the fidelity of the 
color reproduction, and the excellent re- 
sults obtained by the picture takers after 
a very little experience. 

The first to be seen were some taken 
by Hawley Wilbur and other members of 
his firm. These were so good that on 
comparison the pictures revealed more 
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cern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The new offices are not only attractive 
to the eye, but are planned with view to 
the convenience of employees and the 
public. The front office contains a room 
for the manager, a large paint room, and 
other spaces are provided for cabinets 
and drawers for storing and displaying 
hardware and other small articles. 


Interior is handsomely finished in 
knotty pine, for the walls, and a composi- 
tion board for the ceiling. The floors are 
laid with different kinds of wood, illus- 
trating various finishes. 

Woodwork jobs, such as dining room 
and medicine cabinets, ironing boards, 


true color than the naked eye would be 
likely to discover while looking at the 
subject itself. This was true of both in- 
terior and exterior views. Mr. Wilbur, 
crediting Mr. Walker with having dis- 
covered the possibilities in these color 
slides, declared that after a short period 
of experimentation the Wilbur Lumber 
Co. had decided to photograph in nat- 
ural color not only all the houses built 
by them in and near West Allis and 
Waukesha, but material samples as well. 

The next pictures seen were those 
taken and in use by S. S. Solie in Janes- 
ville. These, likewise, were excellent 
pictures, and Mr. Solie in discussing the 
use he has made of them, credited Mr. 
Walker with the discovery, at least as far 
as their use in Wisconsin is concerned. 

In Columbus the Walker pictures were 
seen, and it was easy to understand, af- 
ter looking at the first few, why the com- 
pany had been able to sell from them. 

“The first time I saw these natural 
color stills was at a service club meeting 
in Milwaukee,” said Mr. Walker. “TI got 
interested in them purely for my own per- 
sonal entertainment. After I had taken a 
few, I got the idea that they might be 
useful in our business, particularly to 
show ‘before’ and ‘after’ effects of remod- 
eling. A few of these convinced me that 
I should take pictures of all kinds of 
building and improvements we were en- 
gaged in, and pictures of samples as well. 

“Our success with the pictures was al- 
most instantaneous. Many of our cus- 
tomers had never seen stills of this kind, 
and having them to show in the office 
gave us a chance to invite customers 
and prospects to come in. Customers like 
to have us take the pictures, and then 
they bring their friends here, and ask us 
to show them. 

“Now we have pictures of barns, 
brooder houses, homes and other struc- 
tures. As I stand here showing the pic- 
tures to a prospect or a customer I have 
a wonderful opportunity to talk to him 
and explain a good many things he had 
never thought about. I can get a lot of 
information over to him that I would 


4\ 


telephone shelves, and other conveni- 
ences, are shown, all of the cabinet work 
etc. being done in the company’s own 
mill, by Clarence L. McKim, who is en- 
titled to much credit for the results ob- 
tained. 


“Open House" Day Marks 
Completion of New Yard 


A notable event was the recent “Open 
House” celebration recently staged by 
the Strong City Lumber Co., Strong 
City, Kan., to give the local people an 
opportunity to inspect its new retail 
plant, which is considered one of the top- 
notchers in the string of yards owned by 





” Comes to the Retail Yard 


never get a good chance to talk about un- 
der other conditions. Carpenter crews 


like to have their pictures taken in front 
of a new barn, or house, and they come in 
to see them, too.” 

Mr. Walker intends now to develop 
complete sets of pictures showing con- 





Brooder house built in yard of Walker 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Wis. 


struction operations on all kinds of work. 
These will include double-coursing with 
shingles, before and after roofing and sid- 
ing pictures, framing details, and barn 
raising pictures. He intends also to get 
a series on fireplaces, game rooms and 
attics. 

“T can attribute several sales directly 
to these pictures,” continued Mr. Walker. 
“T definitely know that I sold one large 
barn which I would not have got without 
the pictures. to illustrate the kind of con- 
struction I was talking about.” 

The entire outfit, camera and projector, 
cost about thirty dollars, and the cost of 
18 films, developed, lists at three dollars. 
For a screen Mr. Walker uses a piece 
of building board two feet by four feet, 
painted a flat white on one side. S. S. 
Solie paints the same kind of board with 
aluminum, and the Wilbur Lumber Co. 
uses a commercial screen, 
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the Burgner-Bowman-Matthews Lum- 
ber Co., headquarters of which are in 
Kansas City, Mo. The opening was at- 
tended by President J. A. Bowman, 
Vice President C. W. Baker, and other 
notables, both out-of-town and local, in- 
cluding M. H. Wallis, district manager, 
who helped supervise construction of the 
new yard. Souvenirs and prizes were 
given everyone attending the opening. 
The new office building has a fine dis- 
play room 18 by 24 feet, with manager’s 
office adjoining it. C. L. Hager is the 
local manager. 





New Site More Convenient 


Prymoutu, Micu., May 27.—The 
Howard A. Davidson Lumber Co. has 
recently opened a new yard and show 
room at 11455 Schaefer Road, this city. 
The location is more accessible to the 
public than its former yard, and has a 
railroad siding which permits freight car 
to truck handling, expediting deliveries. 
Mr. Davidson has been active in the 
building supply business since 1919, 
when he operated a small factory manu- 
facturing screens and window frames. 





Retailer Takes On Line of 
Electric Appliances 


A new department in the retail estab- 
lishment of the F. T. Laster Lumber Co., 
at Shawnee, Okla., was opened to public 
inspection on a recent Saturday, continu- 
ing until 9 o’clock that evening. The new 
department is devoted to the display and 
sale of electric appliances. 

F, T. Laster, head of the lumber com- 
pany, is proprietor and manager of the 
new department, while Lynn Laster, his 
son, will be active in management of the 
sales department. M. C. Dale, a trained 


expert in selling and servicing electrical 
appliances, will also be connected with the 
new department. 

There was a large attendance of visi- 
tors at the public opening of the new de- 
partment, which starts off with every 
promise of success. 





TOOLS 


On this ‘island" in 
the show room of 
the T. J. Hughes 
Lumber Co., Drum- 
right, Okla., are at- 
tractively displayed 
such items as ham- 
mers, hatchets, chis- 
els, screw drivers, 
wrenches, augers 
etc. 


Attractive Display of Tools 


The T. J. Hughes Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Cushing, Okla., operates 
quite a number of retail yards, mostly 
located in various oil sections of Okla- 
homa, one of them being at Drumright, 
a thriving oil and farm town of 5,000 
population. 

Besides carrying complete lines of 
lumber and building materials of all 
kinds, this yard also shows a full stock 
of builders’ hardware, tools etc. The ac- 
companying photograph shows effective 
use of the “island” method of displaying 
tools, in the company’s show room. Em- 
ployees of the yard expressed themselves 
as liking this line of goods very much, 
and said not only does it, in itself, ac- 
count for quite a volume of sales, but it 
also attracts trade for various other items 
handled. 





More Tools on an Island 


This attractive “island” display of tools 
and other small hardware was noted by 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive in the sales room of the Sessions 
Lumber & Supply Co., Mount Pleasant, 


TOOLS 


This display, in the 
popular "island" 
style, shows how the 
Sessions Lumber & 
Supply Co., Mount 
Pleasant, Tex., pro- 
motes sales of tools 
and other hardware 
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Tex. 
the door of the company’s display room, 
in which are also featured exhibits of 
various building materials and acces- 
sories, including wallpaper. 


The island is situated just inside 





Mis-spelled Words Help Draw 
Folks to Retail Yard 


A variation of the old-fashioned “spell- 
ing bee’’ was one of the attractions used 
recently by the Flora Lumber Co., at 
Flora, IIl., to tell people about its newly 
remodeled office, display room, and new 
warehouse, and to get them to give these 
improvements their personal inspection. 

For this contest the company dis- 
tributed a handbill containing 69 pur- 
posely misspelled words, and offered 
prizes for persons correctly — spelling 
these words. No one caught all, but sev- 
eral persons each detected and corrected 
most, of the errors. Competition was 
divided into two groups, one represent- 
ing the townspeople, and the other out- 
of-towners. Winners were awarded 
prizes, consisting of paint, a china closet, 
dishes, and roofing. It was a big day for 
the company, and L. R. Allen, local man- 
ager, said that he had sold more paint 
that day than any other in the history of 
the yard. 

On the “Open House” day, of which 
the spelling contest was a feature, hun- 
dreds of visitors viewed the recently 
modernized office and sales room, and 
the other improvements, which make this 
yard one of the best equipped in this sec- 
tion of the State. 





Has a Fine Paint Store 


Extensive modernization work on the 
Propst Lumber Co.’s yard at Paris, IIl., 
has recently been completed, and this 
concern now has one of the nicest lum- 
ber and building material stores in east- 
ern Illinois. Particularly deserving of 
mention is the attractively arranged paint 
sales room with shelves, racks, and coun- 
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ters especially designed for the attractive 
display of that commodity. Justly proud 
of the new store is manager R. J. Nau- 
mann, who had some twenty years ex- 
perience in building materials prior to 
becoming connected with the Propst 
company a little less than a year ago. 





Golden Anniversary of an 
Esteemed Lumber Company 


The Armstrong-Thielman Lumber Co. 
celebrated on May 13 its golden an- 
niversary, marking fifty years of prog- 
ress in service to the Copper Country of 
Upper Michigan. An interesting his- 
torical article concerning the founding 
and growth of the company which ap- 
peared in the L’Anse Sentinel included 
some interesting price comparisons, 
based on values prevailing when the firm 
started in 1890, and the peak year of 
1929; showing, for instance, that in the 
year first named, common white pine 
boards and shiplap sold for $10 per M, 
while in 1929 prices as high as $98 per 
M prevailed. In 1890, 2-inch and 3-inch 
white pine plank sold for $12 per M, and 
in 1929 the same grade brought $120 
per M. 

At the beginning, fifty years ago, the 
company handled only lumber, but it has 
kept step with changing conditions, add- 
ing from time to time various lines of 
quality materials to meet the demands 
and needs of its trade territory. 

The Armstrong-Thielman Lumber Co. 
now operates four modern yards, em- 
ploying about 25 persons, two of whom 
have been on its pay-roll for the full fifty 
years, 





Lumber Company Sponsors 
Contest for Home Ideas 


Results from a very interesting contest 
sponsored. by the Temple Lumber Co., 
Houston, Tex., will soon be announced 
by that company, as the contest was 
scheduled to end June 1. The contest, 
which was open to Houston women only, 
required each contestant to state in a let- 
ter, of one hundred words, what she con- 
sidered the ten most important features 
in the home of today. Prizes totaling 
$100 were divided as follows:~ First 
prize, $35; second prize, $20; third 
prize, $10; fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, 
$5 each; and twenty prizes of $1 each. 

In addition, the Temple Lumber Co. 
offered to give $25 worth of material to 
any woman who entered the contest and 
who builds a home embracing the ten 
preferred features listed in her letter. 

One of the purposes of the Temple 
Lumber Co. in sponsoring this contest 
was to enable it ‘to become better ac- 
quainted with the features which the up- 
to-date housekeeper wants to have in her 
home. Too many homes today are built 
without much thought of the many small 
features that are so vitally important in 
making homekeeping activities easier and 
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pleasanter. It is, in fact, hoped to help 
establish new standards of home building 
through this contest. Those entering 
were urged to keep in mind such helps 
and shortcuts as more and better closets, 
with multiple shelves; abundant light; 
plenty of electrical outlets in each room; 
better arrangement of kitchens, to save 
steps. If foresight and study are given to 
planning construction of a home, these 
necessary features can be incorporated 
without material increase of cost. 

The Temple Lumber Co. officials state 
that a large number of letters have been 
received, and the names of the successful 
contestants will be announced as soon as 
the judging has been completed—follow- 
ing close of the contest June 1. 





Location of Big, Two-way Sign 
Is Well Chosen 


An AMERICAN LUMBERMAN represen- 
tative recently called upon the Wood 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., one of the 


newer retail firms dealing in building 


materials in that city. The company re- 


cently moved into its newly constructed 





Two-way sign of Wood Lumber Co., against 
background of a large pine tree 


plant at 8300 Jensen Drive, which is a 
heavily traveled thoroughfare leading into 
the city. The office of J. R. Wood, pro- 
prietor, is in a building separate from the 
general sales offices and display room. 
Between the two buildings there stands 
a large pine tree, which suggested itself 
to Mr. Wood as an ideal background for 
a sign. Accordingly one was constructed 
around the tree and over the roof of his 
office, as shown in the photograph. 
Really it is a double-faced sign, read- 
ing the same on either side, the two 
fronts being connected up with lattice 
work, 





HUNDREDS of DEALERS are 
using the Low Cost Plans that 
are Published in Every Other 
Issue. ARE YOU? 
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Children Flock to Lumber 
Yard--Enter Bluebird 


Contest 
(Continued from page 33) 


self enough about his new business to 
feel secure in his ability to run it, the de- 
pression made its appearance. This cur- 
tailed any attempt to improve the layout 
and physical appearance of the yard. The 
problem in those years was business sur- 
vival, rather than improvement. Our 
new lumberman, however, decided that 
even if he could not create a modern office 
and display room, and modernize the 
front of the yard, there were still many 
things he could do without money. 

The single building which houses the 
entire activity is soundly constructed and 
well preserved, although the front is out- 
moded. With this much to work on Mr. 
Mueller adopted a policy of buying only 
trade-marked” lumber and high grade 
lines of other materials, and of keeping 
them clean and neatly arranged. He has 
never departed from the policy. The re- 
sult is that as one enters the yard to-day 
he is struck at once with the quality of 
the material and its attractiveness. Since 
that is the effect aimed at in any display 
program regardless of the resources avail- 
able for effecting it, Mr. Mueller’s policy 
has overcome what in many yards are 
considered to be insurmountable obstacles. 
A modest plan has been developed for im- 
proving the front, and when this is put 
into effect sometime this year, the Wone- 
woc Lumber Co. will be an outstanding 
example of modern merchandising eff- 
ciency in a small town lumber yard. 

Every stick of lumber in the yard is 
trade-marked with the name of the manu- 
facturer. Above each bin is a neatly la- 
beled card showing size, species, grade, 
price per piece and price per thousand 
feet. Hardwood flooring and trim lum- 
ber are in closed bins. Sash and doors 
are neatly arranged on racks in a closed 
room across the driveway from the office. 
In the shed directly behind the office 
are stored asphalt shingle and roll roof- 
ing, asbestos roofing, and a large stock of 
galvanized metal roofing. Here, also, is 
a counter, the back of which is divided 
into bins for nails, and the front of which 
carries a stock of paint. In front of the 
counter, in a line with the front of the 
lumber bins is an Oman Safety Saw for 
cutting lumber to size for customers. Be- 
hind the lumber shed, in open side sheds, 
are large stocks of wood fence posts, red 
cedar shingles, face brick and clay tile. 

One side of the office contains shelves 
for paint, a small stock of builders’ hard- 
ware, and manufacturers’ literature. At 
the rear is the glass department. The 
rest of the small office contains a heating 
unit, a desk, a safe, a sample table and 
two chairs for customers, 








Making Products 
That Make Sales 


Would you like to know how to make a woodworking 
machine sell paint? How it can be made to sell glass? How 
to use it as an advertising medium? Glenn Pursley, manager 
of the Farmland Lumber Co., Farmland, Ind., knows how. And 
be assured! You have everything in your town to work with 
that he has in his! 

Farmland, Ind. has a population of 853. But it also has 
Glenn Pursley—and the remarkable thing about that is—Glenn 
Pursley knows how to merchandise. The best looking business 
building in Farmland is the Farmland Lumber yard. It isn’t 
new. It’s painted. It isn’t classy. It’s clean. There’s nothing 
novel about it. The whole yard is merely attractive. 

Wherever you go, the presentation of an attractive appear- 
ance is the hallmark of the lodge of good merchandisers. Glenn 
Pursley knows how to merchandise, so he based all efforts to 
attract business on the appearance of his yard first. 

With Glenn, although he has one of the best woodworking 
shops in his part of the country, his equipment is not the cen- 
tral part of his business. It’s an auxiliary to his lumber busi- 
ness. His woodworking shop is an outlet for productive energy 
during the winter when business is slack. It uses up waste. 
It makes things that make business. It cements better business 
relationships. It makes things that automatically create the 
need for selling other things not connected with the woodwork- 
ing shop. 

Take sash for windows, and storm sash for example. He 
not only makes and stocks those items, but he makes and stocks 
pieces: sides, bottoms and tops—all stocked in the various sizes 
usually used in his community—ready to go into the repairs of 
windows and storm sash; ready to be made up into any size 
needed. When anybody needs even a piece of sash he goes to 
the Farmland Lumber Co. Nine times out of ten there’s a 
broken pane of glass to be repaired. Sash is no good without 





glass, the glass is no good without putty—and the sash needs a 
coat or two of paint. 
window sash, add up to a sale. 
a new paint brush, too. 


The glass, the putty, the paint, plus the 
Maybe it all adds up to needing 
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Glenn Pursley, manager, Farm- 
land Lumber Co., Farmland, 
Ind., estimates the value of his 
woodworking shop this way: 
"It has increased business 10 
percent." At left, his equipment 


Below: Mr. Pursley points to his 
stock of window sash pieces, 
made in his woodworking shop, 
ready to be used in repairs or 
new work. They also produce 
glass, putty and paint business 
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Then there’s the matter of convenience to be considered. 
Maybe the farmer was coming to the lumber yard anyway. 
While he was there he remembered the broken window sash 
back home, and the rest of his purchases incidental to the repair 
of the sash were made as a matter of course. What if Mr. 
Pursley didn’t stock the other things—only the sash? What if 
he didn’t have the right size sash and didn’t have the equip- 
ment to make one? Maybe Mr. Farmer wouldn’t come to 
Farmland again. Maybe he’d go to some other town. 

Mr. Pursley estimates the value of his woodworking shop 
this way. “It has increased business 10 percent.” 

In winter, the overhead door between the shop and the lum- 
ber shed truck-way is let down, and the woodworking shop 
heated. The south side of the shop is all windows and there 
are windows also on the west. It makes an ideal place to work 
in the winter. Most of the hog houses that are sold during 
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the winter, spring and fall are made during the winter. His 
hog houses, chicken houses, and many of the various other 
items that people in the community want made, use up odds and 
ends around the yard that otherwise would be waste. 

Across the “road from his lumber sheds, in a field-like yard 
actually surrounded by hog-tight woven wire fence, two hog 
houses, one painted green and one painted red, stand on display 
in that natural locale. That’s merchandising! Paint, fence and 
hog-housing, all doing what they’re supposed to do right out 
there in the outdoors where anybody passing by can see them. 
Is the paint good? Will the fence stand up? Are the hog 
houses weather-tight? There they are; each item providing a 
visual answer to any question regarding it. 

Glenn Pursley, of course, doesn’t stop there. 
equipment, he has the merchandise to sell. 
the people are who might want to buy. 

There are, for instance, twelve church organizations in the 
community: four in town; eight in the country. Every year in 
the spring Mr. Pursley gives each of these church organizations 
a paint show. The Farmland Lumber Co. pays to the church 
$2.50 for the first 20 church members registered for the night 
of the show, and 10 cents more for each additional member of 
the audience present. 

Last year, five miniature houses with removable walls were 
used in the demonstration. The interiors were first presented 
with the interiors shabby or decorated in an out-of-date man- 
ner. Then one by one the walls were lifted out and replaced 
by walls decorated in lighter modern colors. Various color 
schemes, room arrangements, and remodeling effects were tried 
out. The interest, amazement and reactions of the audience 
were immediately apparent. 

Several different types of finishes were exhibited; old lino- 
leum was stenciled with fresh paint: new designs and color 
made it look new; the uses, patterns and effects made possible 
by insulating board were also demonstrated. On all paint 
orders taken at the show, the company allowed a 15 percent 
discount, and future delivery. 

Mr. Pursley reports that over $1,800 worth of paint was sold 
last spring at these shows. Everybody who ordered, paid for 
the paint on delivery. Up to the end of last Sept., over $3,000 


He has the 
He goes out where 
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The attractiveness of this lumber shed affords a sound basis 
upon which merchandising programs can be built effectively 


worth of paint had been sold during the year. 

Mr. Pursley knows his merchandising and his community. 
He makes products that make sales for other products. If 
people don’t come to him when he wants them to, he goes to 
them. Then they know where to go when they want something. 


Below: Farmland Lumber Co. paint display. Note the paint brushes 


displayed behind glass, and the color chart below. 


Right: A sec- 


tion of the company's glass racks. Glass and putty are among the 
several different items Mr. Pursley's woodworking shop helps to sell 
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After talking with some twenty lumber dealers about their 
trucks, delivery systems, maintenance problems and routing 
methods, “Motor Trucks, No Problem” seems to be an honest 
title. Yet there were some things about motor truck operation 
from the lumber dealer standpoint that ought to be told. As 
everybody is apparently solving their truck problems differently 
and in their own way, it’s just possible that a compilation of 
the best points in each dealer’s methods might benefit everybody. 

Some values in the operation of a delivery system for example 
can be rather definitely established by comparisons in other 
fields. The Railway Express Agency, for instance, will sell 
advertising space on the side of one of their trucks for $12.50 
per panel per month. The Railway Express operates hundreds 
of trucks and their established rate indicates that the advertising 
worth of the panels on a lumber dealer’s truck ought to be at 
least $12.50. Then we can estimate the value of delivering ma- 
terial to a building site by assuming the practice laundry com- 
panies frequently engage in is approximately right. They often 
reduce the laundry price 20 percent to the customer who brings 
in and picks up his own laundry. By comparison, it might be 
pointed out then, that “free delivery” by the lumber dealer 
either constitutes a gift of 20 percent of the purchase price to 
the consumer, or it has been figured into the sale somewhere. 

Unfortunately, not many lumber dealers really know whether 
or not this 20 percent delivery cost has been figured in or given 
away. There are a multitude of good reasons for this which 
perhaps can be ironed out in the course of this article, but the 
main point is that herein lies the nub of one of the central 
problems that beset the business world today. 

That problem is distribution. On the average it costs the con- 
sumer 59 cents extra to actually obtain a product that can be 
made for 41 cents. In other words 59 cents of the consumer 





MOTOR TRUCKS 


dollar goes to distribution while 41 cents goes to production. 
As far as the small construction industry is concerned, the lum- 
ber dealer, his trucks, delivery system, maintenance problems 
and routing methods are all a part of distribution: profit, over- 
head, trucks and “free delivery” all come out of the 59 cents 
the consumer has to put up for distribution. It is here in the 
realm of the dealer’s own distribution of building materials to 
building sites that the lumber dealer may be able to effect a 
substantial saving in his business. 

For one reason alone this is important. Again that reason 
may be seen best by using a comparison. Any dealer would con- 
sider it a hardship if his competitors could purchase lumber for 
10 to 20 percent less than he could. But if a dealer’s competitors 
reduce their cost of handling and distributing building materials 
by adopting more efficient methods, the dealer is in just as vul- 
nerable a position as if he had to pay more for his stock. 

A dollar saved in distribution is just as good a dollar as 
the one made on a sale. 

In considering possible savings in the lumber dealer’s distri- 
bution system there are five major points: 


1. The truck itself and its use. 
Maintenance schedules. 
Delivery and routing methods. 
The efficiency of the order department. 
Loading facilities for both busy and slack periods. 
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After talking with dealers in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, it is 
apparent that the greatest difficulty is encountered with point 3 
—Delivery and Routing Methods. The dealers who discussed 
their truck problems had from three to five trucks and were de- 
livering to both city and country locations. They all appreciated 
the saving that a route system would effect. They all tried to use 
a route method, but all admitted that it had been of little use 
to them. Their customers, stated one dealer, expected to see 
the truck roll into the yard with the order as soon as they hung 
up the telephone receiver. So to please the customers, this com- 
pany sent out orders, whether they consisted of a few boards 
or a truck load, as soon as possible. The dealer had to send out 
the orders quickly or somebody else would get the customers. 


WHY SOME ROUTING SYSTEMS FAILED 


Another company tried to establish a five mile boundary, be- 
yond which they would charge an additional 75 cents for deliv- 
ery, but the fellow who lived 25-feet the other side of the 
boundary immediately became somebody else’s customer and 
the lumber dealer had to give up charging extra because there 
were a lot of those fellows who lived the other side of the boun- 
dary, and there were contractors who lived inside the boundary 
who built outside. : 

Because of the competition and the fluctuating demand for 
delivery in various localities not one lumber dealer interviewed 
had established a route or delivery system, although all of them 
realized these small loads in big trucks were costing them money 
out of all proportion to the sale value. Deliveries of this kind 
were made simply as good will gestures in order to hold cus- 
tomers. Yet not one of these lumber dealers was getting real 
credit for his service because the customers indifferently ex- 
pected it as a matter of course. 

But there is one lumber company that has solved the route 
problem successfully, that has built up prestige with the cus- 
tomer through routing and that is getting credit for service 
rendered. This company has accomplished a routing system 
through point 4—Efficiency of the Order Department. 

They had the same problem—trucks called upon to take small 
loads and every customer wanting his order delivered “in the 
morning.” At that time they had four or five people taking 
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orders, each one of which would be forced to promise orders 
“in the morning.” 

When definite routes were laid out, two people were assigned 
to take all orders and these people had a schedule of the trucks. 
These people would close the conversation by saying, “Yes, Mr. 
Jones, we will deliver Wednesday,” if that was the day the 
trucks delivered in Mr. Jones’ territory. If Mr. Jones then 
protested that he needed the order in the morning (Tuesday), 
the clerk would say, “You know, Mr. Jones, our trucks deliver 
in your area on Wednesday and Friday, but if you have men 
on the job and need this material, we will send a special. out 
tor you.” 

By carefully studying the needs of the various territories, this 
System soon resulted in the trucks carrying heavier loads on 
delivery, for the customers gradually learned when the regular 
deliveries were made and ordered accordingly. But of even 
greater importance was the fact that the lumber company really 
got credit for service because it was willing to send a truck out 
“special” to take care of an emergency. In this particular case 
the routing system resulted in reducing the fleet from 27 to 19 
trucks. A similar reduction in gasoline, oil, and maintenance 
expenditure could be effected in a smaller fleet of 3 to 5 trucks. 
_ This can be seen in considering the operation of small fleets 
in connection with point 5—Loading facilities for both busy and 
slack periods. 

A truck on the road is eating up gasoline; on the other hand 
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a truck standing idle is not making any money, it is simply 
tying up money. There is one thing that can be done with a 
truck standing in the yard, however, and that is to load it so 
that the truck driver does not also lose time. In many localities 
the truck driver costs more in wages than do yard men. If the 
truck driver can bring in an empty truck and immediately take 
out a loaded one—bring it back empty and take out the first one 
—now reloaded, delivery schedules can be speeded up. 

In fact in a number of instances lumber dealers used some 
variation of that method. Most often where the truck fleet con- 
sisted of three trucks only two drivers were on steady duty and 
the third truck was loaded while the other two were on trips. 
During rush seasons the third truck could be manned by a 
driver that worked only part time. One yard with four trucks 
Hired only,.three drivers, but had a man who could take the 
fourth truék out in an emergency. Two yards used one old 
truck to haul only in the yard and to push box cars around on 
the siding to favorable unloading points. The yard truck needed 
no license as it never went on the road. 

o facilitate loading and unloading of trucks a number of 
practices worth considering were carried out in some of the 
yards. When a load could be dumped on dump rollers at the 
unloading point, the load carried on the truck was stacked on a 
narrower base but much higher than a load that would have to 
be taken off by hand. It was stacked narrower to make use of 
the rollers which provide for fast unloading, but a load that 
had to be removed by hand could not be stacked so high be- 
cause too much time would be wasted in unloading a stack too 
high to reach efficiently. In one yard a deck above the lumber 
stacks was used for roofing and insulating board. Ordinarily 
it takes two men to handle and load roofing and insulating board. 
But from this comparatively low deck one man could slide 
roofing and insulating packages into the truck. It was also easy 
for the men bringing the stock into the yard to swing these 
packages from the truck bed onto the deck. Furthermore the 
deck saved floor space and made one less move the truck had 
to make to load both lumber and roofing. 


MATERIALS USED TOGETHER PILED IN SEQUENCE 


In this yard materials that would most often be used in a 
house construction job were piled in the sequence they would 
usually be called for. One alley way for dimension lumber, in- 
sulating board, sheeting and shiplap; another alley for finish 
stock, casing, doorframes, flooring ; a different alley for sidings 
and cornice lumber ; plaster, cement, brick and flue linings were 
in one shed. One yard reported that 2x4’s, 2x6’s and 2x8’s, 
8 and 9-foot long moved fastest and were placed where they 
could be loaded easiest; another yard had arranged the alleys 
so that the same material could be loaded from the same pile 
in two different alleys, even their sheds had front and back doors 
to load from. A crane or derrick arrangement was loaded in one 
yard so that the entire truck load was swung on a truck as soon 
as an empty one came in; another company used trailers for the 
purpose of having a load ready when a truck came in. 

In the average small fleet of 3 or 4 trucks, maintenance seems 
to be taken care of in just two ways: either one of the drivers 
is charged with repairs and maintenance, or a local garage, 
sometimes the truck sales garage, is used for all repair and 
maintenance work. Only one company visited, that had eight 
trucks, used a full time 
maintenance man. Painting 
however seems to be an im- 
portant problem and one 
company solved that very 
effectively by setting aside 
a small shed that could be 
heated by a_ stove and 
where the driver could 
paint his truck in the win- 
ter. Each driver painted 
his truck every year, and 
afterwards washed it sev- 
eral times a year because 

(Continued on Page 64) 








On a tract of a little more than 19 acres, inside the city of 
Menominee Falls, Wis., and about 12 miles from downtown 
Milwaukee, the Jacobson Lumber Co., Menominee Falls retailer, 
On July 6 
of that year the first demonstration home on the tract was 
begun. By mid-August it was completed, and selling which 
recently filled the tract was started. Soon the Jacobson Lumber 
Co. will begin building on another tract. 


has built and sold 65 homes since August, 1938. 


Lot sizes at Hiawatha Heights, the name of the tract on 
which the 65 houses are located, average about 60x130, and 


are all priced alike. Houses, including the lots, range in price 





from four thousand to six thousand dollars, and all of them 
were financed with FHA insured mortgages. Over 90 percent 
of the sales have been made to Milwaukee people. 

Promotion of sales was done through display advertisements 
in the Milwaukee newspapers, and most of the advertisements 
included an invitation to anyone interested to visit a demonstra- 
tion home on the premises. One demonstration home for public 
inspection has been kept on hand during the entire course of 
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The Jacobson family. Left to right 
—Buzz, yard manager and archi- 
tect; Donald, construction superin- 
tendent; Mrs. A. T. Jacobson; 
A. T. Jacobson, head of the firm 


THEY 
BUILT 


SUBURB 


the development. In all, six demonstration homes have been 
used. This figure includes one built recently which will be for 
sale when operations begin on the new site. A salesman is 
kept on the site at all times, and selling is done almost entirely 
on the premises. 

“We contract direct with the owner,” said Mr. Jacobson, 
“although we have no labor forces of our own. All of the work 
is sub contracted. We take care of all plan drawing and speci- 
fication writing in our own architectural department headed by 
my son, Buzz. My other son, Donald, is the construction 
superintendent, and we thus assume the full responsibility for 


the whole project. All of the material except plumbing, heating 
and lighting equipment and fixtures is supplied from our own 
stock. We exercise direct control over the choice of the other 
materials and equipment through the specifications, which are 
written in detail for every individual plan. The figure we 
quote the customer is complete for everything except sodding 
and seeding and landscape. The grading is included in our 
figure.” 
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Prior to the opening of this sub-division the Jacobson Lum- 
ber Co. had built only one home on a package basis. That was 
in 1937. Their experience was so satisfactory that they decided 
to change over to that method of operation exclusively. 

“This is the real answer to the lumber business,” said Mr. 
Jacobson, “although it probably will not work out in every 
town just the way we have done it. When we started we had 
some pretty sizable accounts receivable with contractors. They 
short time we have 
accounts receivable 


paid us indifferently. In the comparatively 
been operating this way we have cut our 
down to less than 25 percent of what they were, and the remain- 
ing balance is in small accounts. Contractors owe us nothing. 

“The control is now in our hands. We get our money beyond 
the possibility of question, and so does the contractor. In addi- 
tion, there is a whole lot more building being done than there 
would be under the old methods. We can sell, and we do sell. 
We have made it easy for people to build homes, we have the 
facilities for letting them know it, and sales follow as a natural 
course. 

“We find that it pays to find out with as little loss of time as 
possible what the prospect’s income is, and what his savings, 
if any, amount to. With that information we have some basis 
on which to make suggestions and develop plans. Our first 
move is to work out a floor plan, and get the customer’s ap- 
proval. The customer does not get a set of plans until he has 
signed a contract with us to build the house. Then he gets a 
full set of plans and specifications, and, of course, a copy of 
the contracts.” 

Variety in architectural treatment relieves the sub-division of 


On opposite page, and below left, views of rows of 
houses in Hiawatha Heights, showing variety of de- 
sign, and suggesting price ranges of homes in the 
tract. At right below, home being used at present as 
demonstration or model. At right, semi-modernistic 
home recently sold, and built originally as a demon- 
stration home. Note attached garage 





Each is the in- 


any suggestion of sameness in the homes. 
dividual expression of the owner’s personality and housing 


needs. Most of the houses have full basements, and all of those 
built henceforth will be so equipped. Foundation walls are 
poured in place concrete. Most of the heating plants are coal 
fired gravity systems. City water and sewer systems are in- 
stalled and paid for. Walls and exposed ceilings in all the 
houses are insulated. Walls are plastered on insulating plaster 
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Typical small home in middle price bracket at Hiawatha 
Heights, development of the Jacobson Lumber Co. 


base and blanket type insulation was used in some of the houses. 
Exterior sidings vary, but all are wood. Wood shingle roofs 
are used throughout. Inside walls are painted. Floors in the 
kitchens and bathrooms are linoleum, and others are hardwood 
with paper between the hardwood and the sub floors. All 
garages are equipped with overhead doors. 

The home being used as a model or demonstration at the 
time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative visited the 
project was a Cape Cod type, situated at a prominent point 
near the middle of the collection of attractive houses that now 
practically complete the possibilities for building on this site. 
Nearby is a portable office used as a sales headquarters and 
operation point for the direction of construction crews. Stan- 








dard practice in the design or model of demonstration homes 
is to have no two of them alike or even similar. An attendant 
is on hand or nearby at all times to show the houses. «. Model 
homes are complete in every detail just as they will be sold. 
This includes finished grading and sidewalks to the street lines. 
All streets in the sub-division are improved and _ surfaced. 
The entire tract has sewer and water connections. . Gas, elec- 
tricity and telephone facilities are installed. 
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Pioneer Arkansas Pine, Hardwood 
Producer to Maintain Operations 


WarkREN, ARK., May 27.—Instead of 
terminating operations within a year or 
two as had been considered likely, the 
Southern Lumber Co., one of the South’s 
largest pine manufacturers, has an- 
nounced adoption of a systematic pro- 
gram of selective cutting and reforesta- 
tion upon which it will continue produc- 
ing indefinitely. Another pioneer con- 
cern thus adds its important name _ to 
Arkansas’s already impressive roll call 
of progressive pine manufacturers who 
have elected, through the practice of for- 
estry, to maintain operations. 

The company’s decision was reached fol- 
lowing a four-year study of regrowth pos- 
sibilities on its extensive holdings, under 
direction of L. K. Pomeroy, of Wilmar, 
Ark., forestry expert. Mr. Pomeroy, as 





Office Building of the Southern 


Lumber Co. 





consultant for a number of manufacturers 
now operating on a sustained-yield basis 
in this and other southern States, has 
attained recognition as an authority on 
future timber supply. Under methods of 
cultivation and keeping growth records 
he prescribed, it is possible to determine 
the approximate yield to be expected in 
a given area for a given period. 


EXTENSIVE PLANT REMODELING 
UNDERTAKEN 


In the expectation of definite announce- 
ment of this plan, comprehensive remod- 
eling of plant facilities was undertaken 
following loss by fire of the company’s 
dry kilns last December. Five new kilns 
of the so called “Air-o-Speed” type are 





now being installed by the Standard Dry 
Kiln Co. These will have a daily capac- 
ity of 150,000 board feet, and operate on 
the cross-circulation principle, considered 
to be an advanced improvement in pro- 
viding uniform drying. 

All elevated trams are being removed, 


and outdoor storage yards dispensed with. 
Instead, lumber will be housed and pro- 
tected in huge sheds, being handled in 
unit loads by mechanical stackers. Saw- 
mill equipment comprises two bands and 
a gang, with commensurate planing mill 
facilities, the whole having an annual ca- 





pacity of from 35 to 40 million board 
feet. 

Improvements are being made under 
direction of W. R. Warner, who came to 
Warren from Cloquet, Minn., last Janu- 
ary, where for ten years he had served 


as superintendent of the Northwest Pa- 
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per Co. and allied lumbering operations. 
Both the Northwest Paper and Southern 
Lumber companies are affiliated with the 
Weyerhaeuser interests, of St. Paul, 
Minn. 


GENESIS OF ORGANIZATION WAS 
IN EARLY PIONEER DAYS 


Genesis of the Southern Lumber Co. 
goes well back into American lumber lore. 
A boy who ran logs in the Adirondack 
Mountains of New York, before the Civil 
War, became the man who saw _ possi- 
bilities in Arkansas’s pine forests. James 
E. Lindsay was that boy and man . 
exemplar of those sturdy Americans who 
gave this nation its strength . . . ex 
ponent of the right to improve each shin- 
ing hour by honest diligence and acumen. 

Followed in sequence, James Lindsay's 
migration to Wisconsin in the heyday of 
northern pine’s supremacy; the erection 
of a sawmill at Davenport, Iowa, to which 
his Wisconsin logs were floated ; the real- 
ization that America’s lumber needs were 
boundless; that northern pine’s zenith 


———e 





W. R. Warner, Manager 
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Modernizes Plant, Adding Uptodate Kilns; Builds 
Huge Sheds, With Mechanical Handling Equipment, 
That Will Protect All Stock; Will Log Selectively 


would pass, after which the pine of the 
South would come into its own. And, 
committed to that, he acted accordingly. 


FOUNDER ATTRACTED GROUP OF 
ABLE EXECUTIVES 


As men of ability are wont to do, he 
attracted to himself others of his kind, 
and so was gathered together the group 


vestigation has justified putting our ten- 
tative plans into active operation. Im- 
provements now being made should qual- 
ify our manufacturing facilities as among 
the most modern in the South. The new 
plans mean that we are leaving nothing 
undone to maintain the high quality of 
our products. Better still perhaps, they 
mean that this company, which began op- 








The decision of the Southern Lumber 
Co. to continue operations under a pro- 
gram of selective cutting and reforestation, 
means immeasurable gain for Warren, and 
it means gain for Arkansas in two ways. 

It is of course recognized that every in- 
dustry in the State helps the whole State. 
But in addition to having another perma- 
nent industry, Arkansas will be farther ad- 
vanced in practical forestry that provides a 
sustained yield of timber for lumber man- 
ufacturing. 

Arkansas is fortunate in that a number 





GOOD FOR WARREN AND FOR THE WHOLE STATE 


Commenting editorially on announcement by Southern Lumber Co. 
that it would indefinitely maintain its operations, the Arkansas Gazette, 
the State’s leading newspaper, published at Little Rock, said: 


of its great lumber industries are operating 
under plans that will continue to contribute 
to the State’s prosperity and general wel- 
fare, through the maintenance of a per- 
petual source of timber supply for their 
mills. 

The program adopted by the Southern 
Lumber Co., and it was adopted only after 
a four-year study of the company’s exten- 
sive holdings, will keep in operation an 
industry that employs several hundred 
men. And that, we repeat, will benefit the 
whole State. 

















out of which ultimately evolved the 
Southern Lumber Co. In that group 
were such stalwarts of the early industry 
as Charles R. Ainsworth, of Moline, IIl. ; 
Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser, of the North- 
west’s lumber empire; E. P. Denkmann, 
of Rock Island, Ill.; Fred Wyman and 
M. N. Richardson, of Davenport; and 
others of the same school. 


SERVES WIDE TERRITORY WITH 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 
AND HARDWOODS 


Today, recognized throughout its con- 
suming territory as one of the South’s 
pioneer enterprises, “Southern” caters to 
a market extending from the Rockies to 
the Atlantic. Here it distributes trade 
marked Arkansas Soft Pine, including 
end-matched flooring, interior trim and 
mouldings, sanded lineal or cut-to-length 
aud wrapped in dustproof packages ; hard- 
woods in both lineal and wrapped trim; 
oak and beech flooring; all supplemented 
with common lumber in both pine and 
hardwoods. 

Commenting on his company’s plans 
during a visit here last week, E. B. Lind- 
Say, executive vice president, said, “We 
are gratified that our selective cutting in- 





E. N. White, Sales Manager 


erations in 1902, will continue as a source 
of regular employment and payrolls for 
several hundred men in this community.” 

Mr. Lindsay, whose home is in Daven- 
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O. F. Wyman, Resident Vice President 
and Comptroller 


port, Iowa, was accompanied on his trip 
to Warren by B. N. Richardson, vice 
president, also of Davenport. They an- 
nounced the following executive personnel 
in charge of Southern’s operations, effec- 
tive May 1: O. F. Wyman, resident vice 
president and comptroller; W. R. War- 
ner, manager; and E. N. White, sales 
manager. 

Home office of the company is at 
Davenport, Iowa, the following personnel 
comprising its officers and directors: M. 
N. Richardson, president ; B. N. Richard- 
son, vice president ; E. B. Lindsay, execu- 
tive vice president; George F. Lindsay, 
secretary and treasurer, all of Davenport, 
Iowa. Directors are: M. N. Richardson, 
B. N. Richardson, Charles Shuler, and 
E B. Lindsay, of Davenport; S. S. Davis, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Calvin Ainsworth and 
G. Rodney Ainsworth, Moline, IIl.; Z. K. 
Thomas, Warren, Ark.; and Davis 
Weyerhaeuser, Tacoma, Wash. 
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For Better Rural Housing-- 


Government Plans Vast Drive in Close 
Co-operation With the Building Industry 


Wasuincton, D. C. — Official plans 
were announced here May 29 for a vast 
drive to be made in rural and semi-rural 
communities throughout the United 
States for low-cost housing, repairs and 
modernization. Co-operating with the 
various Government agencies interested 
in housing, a new organization is being 
created known as the National Homes 
Foundation, which will represent manu- 
facturers, local building material dealers 
and trade associations in the building and 
allied fields. 

Athough Lowell Mellett, directly rep- 
resenting the White House in the nego- 
tiations which have been in progress for 
several months, has been the prime mover 
in the development of these plans, the an- 
nouncement today came from M. L. 
Wilson, director of the extension service 


to get a widespread understanding of the meth- 
ods of operation of the existing housing agen- 
cies, so that those who are anticipating build- 
ing new low-cost homes in small towns and 
rural areas and on farms will more readily 
understand how to use existing agencies in this 
field. The Federal agencies, including the Farm 
Credit Administration, Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, 
Federal National Mortgage Association, and the 
R. F. C. Mortgage Co., are anxious that their 
services may be used in small town and rural 
areas. Many types of needed low-cost village 
homes, farm subsistence homes, farm houses 
and productive farm buildings can be financed 
through the existing agencies in these localities 
or adjacent thereto. 


Building Industries Prepare for Co- 
operative Merchandising 


“Co-operating with this joint governmental 
program, the building industry has set up the 


These steps have been taken against a 
background of recently accentuated activ- 
ities in rural housing efforts both by 


FHA and USHA. 


Special Rural Program Being 


Launched by FHA 


Karly this month Administrator Stew- 
art McDonald announced that his agency 
was launching a special program for rural 
communities in which FHA is taking 
special steps to encourage builders, ma- 
terial manufacturers and suppliers, real- 
tors, lending institutions and all other or- 
ganizations or concerns concerned with 
housing to expand their merchandising in 
rural communities. McDonald stated 
that this newly accentuated program is 
related to housing in communities which 











in the Department of Agriculture and 
chairman of the Central Housing Com-- 
mittee on Rural Housing. Mr. Wilson 
stated that the plans pointed the way to 
a national program of education on facili- 
ties of Governmental financing agencies 
as they pertain to the promotion of the 
building of low-cost homes, repairs and 
improvements in rural communities. The 
outstanding feature of the program ap- 
pears to be that it will represent the 
whole-souled co-operation of the build- 
ing industry with Government toward a 
common purpose. 


To Tell Farms and Small Towns How 
to Use Existing Agencies 


The official announcement continues as 
follows: 


“Under this program, an effort will be made 


National Homes Foundation, representing man- 
ufacturers, local building material dealers and 
trade associations in the building and allied 
fields. This Foundation, membership in which 
is open to all elements of the building industry 
interested in the rural building market, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., through its 
technical and educational committees is recom- 
mending techniques to improve building design 
and construction, and at the same time make 
for lower costs. Through this program the 
building industries interested in the farm and 
rural markets are ready with a co-operative 
merchandising, educational and promotional pro- 
gram to stimulate building and modernization 
and repair activity in these areas. 

“Service to the home building field under 
this program will be through existing facilities 
in the rural communities and centered around 
the local financial institutions and service insti- 
tutions, such as the retail lumber and supply 
dealers and local building mechanics and con- 
tractors. It is expected,” Mr. Wilson states, 
“that widespread additional employment, and 
the sound investment of private funds for needed 
homes and farm building improvements, will 
result from this program.” 


have a distinctly rural economy, rather 
than to housing on farms. 

Nearly a month ago Mr. McDonald 
said: 

“The program of small-home building which 
private industry and the FHA are now spon- 
soring seems to me particularly adaptable for 
rural communities. Reasonable prices for land 
and other favorable factors should make it 
possible for industry to provide a large num- 
ber of good new homes in less thickly popu- 
lated areas.” 


Meanwhile, the United States Hous- 
ing Authority has been pressing for a 
$200,000,000 appropriation from Con- 
gress for a rural low-cost housing pro- 
gram which, if the funds are made avail- 
able, will be along the lines of a com- 
paratively small project now under way 
in six widely scattered rural sections. A 
total of 100,000 farm homes will be made 
possible under the contemplated plan, 
USHA has announced recently. 
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Exhibits Encourage Building 


Exhibit Demonstrates Home 
Uses for Lumber 


OAKLAND, CALIF., May 27.—The annual Oak- 
land Spring Garden Show held recently at the 
Exposition building was a revelation in potential 
outlets for lumber dealers’ materials for use in 
and around the home garden. 

Throughout the outdoor exhibit of the show, 
garden appointments fashioned from lumber 
played a major role. Garden fences, borders, 
seats, furniture, shrub boxes, arbors, carved 
ornamental objects, children’s play yards and 
other garden paraphernalia, all suited for handi- 
work of the homeowner, represented interesting 
opportunity in a little exploited field for extra 
lumber sales through appropriate appeal to the 
home artisan. 

The notable feature of this year’s garden show 
was the Woodside Atherton Garden Club’s 
Child’s Play Garden, the appointments of which 


Asked if this meant that the erection of the 
homes would have to be done by CIO labor, 
Mr. Lewis replied with a most emphaitc “Yes. 
We think this is a fair proposition. If we 
throw all of this business into the laps of the 
builders, we feel that our members should get 
the work that results.” 

Lewis said that plans were now being made 
to start two large housing projects in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where the United Federal Work- 
ers of America (CIO) has a large membership 
among Government white collar workers. These 
plans include two projects, one in the District 
of Columbia and the other in a nearby suburb. 
It is being planned to erect about 300 houses 
to cost slightly less than $5,000, including the 
land, he said. 

Other cities mentioned by Lewis where hous- 
ing facilities now are being provided for CIO 
members are Buffalo, N. Y., and San Pedro, 
Calif. “We believe that our program eventually 





The three-ton Dodge 
Diesel truck in the 
accompanying pho- 
tograph is being 
loaded at the Seat- 
tle Export Lumber 
Co., ready for a 
regular trip to Ta- 
coma. Economy of 
operation is claimed 
by the owner who in 
addition, has cut 90 
minutes off the old 
driving time for the 
320-mile haul 








were constructed of durable redwood’ lumber 
and plywood, all of which could be prepared by 
dealer for assembly, or materials sold for fabri- 
cation by the home-artisan. 





CIO Plans to Aid Members 
Become Home Owners 


Wasuinerton, D. C., May 27.—A. D. Lewis, 
chairman of the United Construction Workers 
Organizing Committee (CIO), announced that 
some progress is being made in a plan by which 
Co-operation will be given to CIO members 
throughout the country in becoming home 
Owners. “Our plan is based on mass produc- 
tion,” Lewis said. “We are getting information 
from our CIO members as to their housing 
requirements or desires. This information then 
is being given to local contractors, from whom 
we should be able to get good terms for those 
who want homes. The financing will be done 
through FHA.” 


will lead to the construction of many thousands 
of homes.” He refused to make a definite esti- 
mate but said that CIO has a national member- 
ship of 4,000,000, which is an indication of the 
potential market under the plan. 





Western Pine Cape Cod House 
Is Given a Ride 


PorTLAND, OreE., May 27.—Host last year to 
more than a million persons—the beautiful Cape 
Cod home built on Treasure Island for the 
Western Pine Association, for the 1939 Exposi- 
tion, has been sold and moved to a new sub- 
division 17 miles south of San Francisco, offi- 
cials of the association announced. The home 
attracted 1,125,000 persons at the 1939 showing, 
which was not continued this year. It was 
moved onto a barge recently and towed down 
San Francisco bay to the “Burlingables” addi- 
tion. There it was removed from the barge to 
its permanent site. 


Golden Gate Show Offers 
Array of 100 Home Models 


San Francisco, CAuir., May 27.—Promising 
to excel any former show of its kind ever 
staged, the home exhibit in the Homes and 
Gardens building at the 1940 Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition, which opened May 25, pro- 
vides an interesting display for the prospective 
homeowner and lumberman who visits the Fair 
on Treasure Island in mid-San Francisco Bay. 

More than 100 model homes, comprising an 
entire miniature village in modern California 
style architecture, provide an interesting dis- 
play for the prospective householder. This 
better housing exhibition is under the direction 
of the construction industries section of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and jointly 
sponsored by the Associated Homebuilders of 
San Francisco, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and the Associated General Contractors of 
America. Each model home is built to exact 
scale, and is amazingly complete in detail. 

Surrounding the miniature village of scale 
model homes is a comprehensive display by 
leading manufacturers of building materials and 
specialties which include every new wrinkle in 
design and technical practice. A central in- 
formation booth is sponsored by the California 
Redwood Association. 

The office of the Brazilian Commission in the 
beautiful Brazilian Pavilion is an outstanding 
example of striking effects obtainable with 
exotic woods. The walls and ceiling are cov- 
ered with broad, matched panels of Brazilian 
rosewood, its rich dark brown color and fine 
black streakings finished with only a high pol- 
ish. Thirty-six varieties of Brazilian woods 
are exhibited in the Pavilion. 





Denver Council to Consider 
New Zoning Rules 


DENVER, CoLo., May 27.—The City Council 
will consider a request by Denver lumber deal- 
ers that the area for frame houses be enlarged, 
and that other restrictions replace present 
regulations which merely segregate districts 
as “frame” or “brick.” 

The council is now considering an ordinance 
to prohibit frame houses in a large area near 
the Municipal Airport. Lumber dealers pro- 
posed that instead of defining zones merely as 
“brick” or “frame,” the city set up definite 
regulations as to quality so as to maintain 
equally high standards for either type of home. 





Frame Residence Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-1929 average as 100), 
compiled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering frame residences: 


1926- 
1929 1937 1938 1939 May 


Area— Ave. Avg. Avge. Ave. 1940 
pee 82.7 79.0 81.6 82.8 86. 
eee 107.2 88.8 91.9 93.5 98.8 
Birmingham ..... 91.7 80.5 86.3 87.8 90.9 
ee 116.3 103.3 104.1 106.2 110.2 
Jo a 109.2 104.8 107.9 110.6 116.1 
Cincinnati . -.--100.5 98.8 100.4 103.3 104.3 
Cleveland ........ 107.2 105.1 105.8 106.2 106.2 
Ro 5 6a'5--0 4 wate 103.1 89.9 91.2 95.1 99.4 
CO, ee 95.0 111.9 109.0 112.1 111.3 
er 103.3 93.9 97.1 98.8 101.7 
Kansas City ..... 100.3 95.8 102.5 104.4 107.1 
Los Angeles...... 92.7 93.4 89.7 93.6 96.9 
Mirneanrnlis ..... 92.8 101.6 101.2 101.9 105.3 
New Orleans ..... 93.38 83.4 86.3 89.0 94.8 
New York City...133.3 110.5 118.9 122.1 124.4 
Philadelphia ..... 100.3 91.4 93.8 99.2 101.3 
PURSOUEEN 6.24000 113.3 109.8 112.7 113.8 113.3 
Sts TOUS. « <-00'0 500 118.6.-- 98.2 104.1 107.0 107.2 
San Francisco .... 87.7 96.7 97.7 . 99.2 100.2 
ORGEE cedanwe oo» 84.5 92.6 96.5 96.7 98.0 
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Any cow, regardless of how egoistic she is of her pedigree, 
would be proud to live in this insulated barn 


Triple-Insulated Barn, 
University Structures 


Built of Materials 
From Lumber Yard 


Martin, TENN., May 27.—Approaching this town from the 
South one notices a fine big barn in the middle of a field off to 
the left without a house nearby. It impressed this rambling 
reporter of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN so that about the first 
question he popped to H. N. Moore of the Brundige-Moore 
Lumber Co. in Martin was why such a model barn was stand- 
ing off all by its lonesome back the road a piece. 

“It’s a dandy, isn’t it?” said Mr. Moore. “That barn is fit 
to live in and lots of folks would be glad to. It cost $9,000 and 
is the only Johns-Manville triple-insulated barn I ever furnished 
the materials for. I wish more people could put up buildings 
like that one. Even the most pessimistic dealers wouldn’t have 
anything to cry around about then. 

“Why, there are even four-inch insulation bats in the walls 
of that barn,” continued Mr. Moore, “and we sold 70 gallons 
of Texolite to paint the inside. The millwork bill came to 





H. N. Moore, active partner in the lumber company, on 
the steps of the office 
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Materials for the Industrial Arts, Physical Education, and 
Dining Hall of the Junior College of the University of Ten- 
nessee were supplied by the lumberman 


$700, and included two-inch cypress window sills. Over the 
diagonal sheathing we put 15-pound felt, and sided with 12x24- 
inch J-M shingles. Two layers of the felt were put on the 
roof boards, and covered with J-M green cedargrain American 
method shingles. About half of the barn’s cost was for mater- 
ials all of which we supplied.” 


The barn was built on a farm owned by Gilbert Staulcup, 
Chicago, who was reared in Martin and married a girl in the 
same county. They plan to build a large residence on the place 
and will raise blooded cattle and a few thoroughbred horses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Staulcup are pleased with the barn and have 
written Mr. Moore their appreciation for his co-operation dur- 
ing its construction. 


The Junior College of the University of Tennessee is in 
Martin, and has an enrollment of 600 students. It was estab- 
lished twelve years ago to provide the first two years of study 
for young men and women taking agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. The Brundige-Moore Lumber Co. has supplied the 
materials, except slate for the roofs, for the three new build- 
ings erected the past few years. The university plans to put 
up two new barns this year, and Mr. Moore hopes to add that 
business to what he already has received from the institution. 


The lumber company observed its tenth anniversary April 
1, and looks forward to several more decades of community 
service. In order to keep abreast of the ever-changing meth- 
ods of merchandising building materials, Mr. Moore reads this 
publication, the helpful advice prepared by manufacturers, and 
attended the Johns-Manville Housing Guild training course. 
Fortified with facts on the new things the industry is doing and 
thinking about, this small town retailer is able to contribute to 
the sound growth of his area. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Selling Methods Are Theme of Even- 
ing for Club Members 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 27.— The school for 
lumbermen conducted here under the auspices 
of the Lumber Exchange, at its meeting held 
on the evening of May 24 in the rooms of the 
Baltimore Association of Commerce, was at- 
tended by about thirty of the younger members 
of the trade, who drew their lessons from the 
first and second books of Tested Selling Meth- 
ods of the Merchandising Institute of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
were called upon to answer many questions put 
by Parker Lowell, the lecturer, to show how 
much of the instruction they have absorbed. 
Afterward they had lunch in the Oriole. Presi- 
dent F. Bowie Smith, of the Exchange, was 
on hand to superintend, though the proceedings 
were under the direction of Mr. Lowell, who 
will be present for another session in June. It 
is also hoped to have a joint gathering with 
the students in Washington, at the Continental 
Hotel there. 





Baltimore and Washington Club Will 
Meet to Choose Officers 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 27.—The Baltimore 
and Washington Lumber Sales Club will hold 
what will be in effect its annual meeting on 
next Monday evening at the Longfellow Hotel 
here, when officers will be elected, yearly re- 
ports submitted, and other business disposed of. 
The voting is not for a ticket set up by a 
nominating committee, but each member can 
make his own ticket, drawing upon the whole 
membership in his selection. In this particular 
the club differs from other bodies. The presi- 
dent now is George V. Frederickson, of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Baltimore, with Ar- 
thur V. Charshee, also of Baltimore, as sec- 
retary. 





Southwest Hardwood Club Discusses 
Sales, Production Stocks and Prices 


_ New Orveans, La., May 21.—The outlook 
tor the hardwood industry in this area, accord- 
ing to producers attending a meeting here today 
of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club, is promising. Data presented revealed 
that unsold stocks of many items are low, and 
that sales are holding their own. For the first 
eighteen days of May, sales volume was ten 
percent above that of April, 1940, though 10 
percent below May, 1939. Club President 
Percy Bass, of Beaumont, Tex., presided. 

Stocks of sap gum held by 43 identical mills 
as of May 1, 1940, are much smaller than those 
ot that date last year. Other species also have 
attained a favorable statistical position. Hard- 
wood prices during May have been holding to 
about April level and are somewhat higher than 
they were in May and June of 1939. Most mills 
have been operating 42 hours a week, and have 
been shipping as much or more than they have 
been cutting. Wet weather has interfered with 
some operations, but conditions are improving. 

Club members discussed. the “hardwood 
home” of the Sigma Chi fraternity, at Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge, La., and 
decided to take up with the Southern Hardwood 
Producers, (Inc.), sponsors, the utilization of 
that demonstration to sell Louisiana public 
officials the idea of using locally produced mate- 
rials in public buildings. 

Secretary George Schaad, Jr., district man- 
ager for Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion, called attention to the publication by 
Carriers of truck-competitive rates between 
points in the Southwest, effective June 5, which 
will mean reductions on a substantial -move- 


ment between points in Kansas, Missouri, 
Cklahoma and Arkansas, and some reductions 
from Louisiana points to that territory. Mr. 
Schaad said that adjustments on lumber moving 
between points in the Southeast, east of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio rivers, will 
become effective June 17; new rates are a 
compromise agreement between the industry 
representatives and the rail carriers, in arriving 
at which the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation represented manufacturers. 





Hoo-Hoo Hear Talk on War by 
Danish Vice-Consul 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 27.—Andrew N. 
Johnson, Danish vice consul for the Minne- 
apolis area, was guest speaker at the regular 
Hoo-Hoo club luncheon held in the Hotel 
Radisson here on May 24. Mr. Johnson gave 
some intimate details of the present situation 
of the Scandinavian countries, and concluded 
that “the real issue in this war is a struggle 
between freedom and slavery—freedom as found 
in the aemocracies, or slavery in a totalitarian 


- State headed by a dictator.” 


In the absence of President L. O. Taylor, 
Gay Wilcox presided. He said that announce- 
ments will be made shortly of Hoo-Hoo golf 
tournaments to be held during the summer. 





Club Members Study Course for 
Improved Selling Technique 


WasHincTon, D. C., May 27.—The session 
of the school for lumbermen conducted under 
the auspices of the local Hoo-Hoo Club of 
this city, was held in the Continental Hotel 
on the evening of May 15, when Parker 
Lowell, of this city, discoursed on the system 
of Tested Selling Methods developed by the 
Merchandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Mr. Lowell hav- 
ing succeeded Guy L. McKinney, who has be- 
come the field representative and southeastern 
manager of the Institute. The class numbered 
24 students. After the session there was a 
dinner. 

Mr. McKinney is busy visiting various towns 
and cities within the working area of the Mid- 
dle Atlantic association and holding meetings 
with a view to establishing classes in order to 
carry his missionary efforts into fields not pre- 
viously worked. Meetings have been held in 
the last fortnight at Allentown and Westchester, 
Pa.; Camden N. J., and other places, and the 
entire territory will be thus canvassed. Mr. 
McKinney is being assisted by Fred Martin, 
secretary of the Middle Atlantic. association, 
and Robert Jones, assistant secretary. 





Shingle Industry of Northwest 
Negotiates Labor Agreement 


ABERDEEN, WASH., May 25.—A new working 
agreement for the Pacific Northwest’s shingle 
industry has been negotiated by the joint in- 
dustrial relations board, Stuart Polson, Grays 
Harbor lumberman and spokesman for the 
board, announced here this week. He said the 
new agreement is essentially the same as that of 
last year, with a minimum wage of 67% cents 
an hour and a work week of 36 hours. Mr. 
Polson said the agreement must be ratified by 
employers and employees before becoming ef- 
fective. The agreement covers shingle indus- 
tries in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 
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Youre In 


Wear and tear on school build- 
ings and equipment calls for over- 
hauling and repairs during the va- 
cation months. You can step into 
a lot of profitable business with 
Macklanburg-Duncan Quality Pro- 
ducts on the private and public 
school buildings in your commun- 


ity. Let’s go with: 
ented Numetal Weather 


ANumetal Strip — the most pop- 


ular, practical and efficient type of perma- 
nent strip. ‘“‘Cut to dimension” at no extra 
cost for special jobs. 


_Nit-WAY 


. Felt and bronze weather strip; screen door 
grilles, push bars and plates; and special 
window and door equipment. 

bers and letters for ever Mae ART 
interior and exterior nal 4 U 


Also DeLuxe cast signs in more than 400 
titles which are universally used in schools. 
Calking and glaz- 

ing compound. The 


Nur CAtK standard of quality: 


“aeaee Landi” tar nations Furnished 

, ee oads or calkin uns that e 
409, labor on any Job. adie wae 
dependable plastic Nu Gl 
compound for glaz- MA aze 
ing wood sash and all general patching pur- 


poses. Applied like putty, but clean to han- 
die. Does not dry out, crack or peel. 


On-GARD 


The old, reliable pat- 


Cast or stamped num- 


The ORIGINAL, 


Spring bronze coil 


weather strip that 
- mechanics can apply 
in half the time as ordinary coil — due to 
exclusive patented features. 100 or 200 ft. 


rolls packed in exclusive patented carton. 


MACKLANBURG-DUNCAN CO. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Inspection Bureau Organized 
by Southern Pine Industry 


NEw ORLEANS, LaA., May 28.—W. T. Murray, 
of Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La., was 
elected chairman of the board of governors of 
the southern pine inspection bureau at the or- 
ganization meeting here today. Mr. Murray has 
served for a period of years as chairman of the 
Southern Pine Association’s grade rule com- 
mittee, and has associated with him on the board 
of governors a number of manufacturers iden- 
tified with the SPA grade rule work. 

After having been selected by State meetings, 
the board of governors formally adopted a con- 
stitution drafted in accordance with provisions 
of the consent decree against the Southern Pine 
Association. 


Bureau Adopts SPA Grades and Fees 


The board also adopted: 


The existing Southern Pine Association 


grade rules; which then became the rules of 
the Bureau. 

The form of subscriber contract that had 
been tentatively signed by manufacturers, and 








P. T. SANDERSON, P. A. BLOOMER, 
Trinity; Fisher, La.; 
For Texas Opens Meeting 


which provides for a membership fee of 6 
cents a thousand feet. 

“The rules and regulations on grade mark- 
ing hitherto applicable by SPA, also the same 
fees and charges that have been applied by 
Southern Pine Association on: (a) certificate 


inspections for (1) subscribers and (2) non- 
subscribers; (b) for claim inspections for 
(1) subscribers and (2) non-subscribers; (c) 
for grade marking for non-subscribers; (d) 
for grade marking for retail dealers and 
others (1) in areas of concentrated demand 
for grade marked lumber in which inspectors 
are permanently stationed, and (2) in other 
areas. 

The general meeting of subscribers to the 
Southern Pine Inspection Bureau was opened 
by P. A. Bloomer, Fisher, La., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, who stated the ses- 
sion to be the last step of the association in 
assisting in the formation of the Grading Bu- 
reau, all pursuant with the obligation laid down 
in the consent decree. He announced manufac- 
turers from all eleven major southern pine pro- 
ducing States were present. 


Resolution Provides for State Caucuses 


Mr. Bloomer called upon Secretary-Manager 
Herbert C. Berckes to read a resolution on 
meeting procedure, drafted by the staff with the 
approval of counsel. This resolution, adopted 
without dissent, provided for: 

(1) Separate caucuses of manufacturers by 
States to select governing board members, for 
each, a record to be kept of Bureau subscribers 
present; the percentage of total volume of ship- 
ments represented as compared with the total 





Bureau volume from the State—average 1939 
Bureau subscriber shipments being supplied 


from SPA records: 

(2) Re-assembly to receive 
caucuses and to ratify them; 

(3) Meeting of Bureau board of governors 
to adopt rules, regulations, charges, etc.; 

(4) Re-assembly to receive and discuss the 
board of governors’ actions. 


reports of 


Board of Governors and Officers 


Those named to the board of governors by 
the State caucuses included: 

E. M. McGowin, W. Y. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Ala.; L. J. Arnold, Crossett Lum- 
ber Co., Crossett, Ark.; Basil E. Kenney, St. 
Joe Lumber & Export Co., Port St. Joe, Fla.; 
F. C. Mills, Mills Lumber Co., Acworth, Ga.; 
W. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, 
La.; S. E. Moreton, Central Lumber Co., 
Brookhaven, Miss.; H. C. Foreman, Foreman- 
Blades Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C.; C. 
W. Wilson, Wilson-Bennett Lumber Co., Ant- 
lers, Okla.; W. Fred Lightsey, Lightsey Bros., 
Miley, S. C.; Paul T. Sanderson, Texas Long 
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Ss. E. MORETON, 
Brookhaven; 
For Mississippi 


W. T. MURRAY, 


Rochelle, La.; 
Elected President 


Leaf Lumber Co., Trinity, Tex., and B. H. 
Barnes, Barnes Lumber Corp., Charlottesville, 

2. 

Earl M. McGowin, of Chapman, Ala., was 
elected vice chairman; and Albert S. Boisfon- 
taine, who has been assistant secretary-manager 
for Southern Pine Association, was selected by 
the board of governors to be secretary-mana- 
ger and treasurer of the Bureau. 

These actions were all ratified by the gen- 
eral meeting of Bureau subscribers. 


Association Terminates Grading Activities 


At a meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s board of directors at noon, the final steps 
in effectuating the change as required by the 
Federal court consent decree were taken. The 
board voted to “discharge” the grade rule com- 
mittee and its sub-committees, the members 
of which have devoted much time to the ad- 
vancement and refinement of standards of qual- 
ity of southern pine lumber. Likewise, all em- 
ployees of the grading and inspection staff were 
dropped, effective May 30, all such activities 
coming to an end. The experienced inspection 
staff of the Southern Pine Association will be 
taken over by the Bureau, stated Mr. Boisfon- 
taine. 

Agreements with the Bureau as to proration 
of bookkeeping, mailing etc. were approved, and 
all other steps taken that were necessary to 
segregation of grading work from Southern Pine 
Association promotional work. 

Under the new Southern Pine Association 
subscribers contract, those manufacturers affili- 
ated with that organization will pay 9 cents a 
thousand feet on shipments, effective June 1. 
Prior to effective date of segregation, the SPA 
dues stood at 15 cents a thousand. 
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PAMUDO PRODUCTS 


FAST, COURTEOUS SERVICE BY TRUCK and TRAIN 





Straight or Mixed Carload Shipments 


PAMUDO PLYWOOD ... DOORS... FRAMES 
MOULDINGS, SASH & GLASS... WALL BOARD 


LOS ANGELES, California 
ST. PAUL, Minnesota 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO., 10M :r0n 


KANSAS CITY, Kansas 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


BALTIMORE, Maryland 
NEWARK, New Jersey 


TACOMA, 
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Redwood Logging Conference 
Supplemented by Field Trip 


Scotia, Cauir., May 25.—Acclaimed a very 
successful meeting, the fourth redwood logging 
conference was held in Scotia and Eureka, May 
10 and 11. Essentially a redwood loggers’ 
meeting, the conference is sponsored by the 
California Redwood Association, and was ar- 
ranged by Emanuel Fritz, consulting forester 
of the association. The meeting next year will 
be held at Fort Bragg. 

This year’s discussions were frank and lively, 
and many technical details of importance for 
improvement of redwood logging were ana- 
lvzed. The tentative program listed eleven top- 
ics from which selection was made according 
to available time. 


See Improvements in Selective Operation 


Heavy rains on the Van Duzen River oper- 
ations of Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. caused 
the field trip to be switched to the Monument 
Creek operation of the Pacific Lumber Co. On 
this operation, the visitors saw the results of 
the selective logging of the year before, and 
the improvements made since. In operation was 
a combination of tractors and skyline “swings, 
the tractors yarding with arches direct from 
stump to sky line, about 1690 feet on steep and 
rough ground, the slack-line swing carrying 
the logs 2200 feet across a canyon and deliver- 
ing them to a Diesel yarder swing which car- 
ried the logs 800 feet to the railroad landing, 
loading out under this scheme about 130,000 
per day. The effect of area selection (a stand 
too light for operation) was also noted. The 
plans for logging the remainder of the property 
were described and discussed on the ground. 

Returning from field trip, visitors were given 
a demonstration of a portable pumper and the 
Weather Bureau’s mobile fire weather truck 
was on hand for inspection. 

K. B. McGuire, Caspar Lumber Co., served 
as toastmaster at the informal annual dinner, 
at which there was an attendance of eighty. 
Dr. Arthur Gist, president of Humboldt State 
College, gave the principal address. 


Technical Logging Problems Discussed 


Geo. Allen, logging superintendent, Holmes 
Eureka Lumber Co., was chairman of the in- 
door session, at which were discussed technical 
logging problems. Bark peeling was approached 
from two angles, (1) peeling at a central plant, 
and (2) improving the peeling tool itself. The 
consensus was that the most economical reduc- 
tion of breakage can be attained by insisting 
on better layouts, with the use of bulldozers, 
when available, for such purpose. Valuable 
leaners are being felled by several operators 
with tractors. Suitability of a hand winch 
was also considered. It developed that those 
operators already equipped with some double 
drums could not get along without them for 
logging out steep rough spots and feeding to 
the head of a roading system; for blocking out; 
for getting at odd corners or light stands, and 
for logging during wet weather. “Cats” too 
old to “move on their own feet” were said 
to be quite satisfactory as drum tractors for 
yarding up to about 700 feet. The double drum 
was described as giving bulldozer tractors bet- 
ter balance. Extended discussion on truck log- 
ging centered mostly on roadbeds and traffic 
problems. Fire weather data were handled prin- 
cipally by a State forestry officer, H. P. Meyer, 
and by a U. S. Weather Bureau officer, Leslie 





WATCH FOR Practical, Mod- 
erate Cost House Plan with 
Complete List of Materials. 





Gray. Discussion of selective logging came 
near the close of the session and time was 
available only for a general summary of what 
had developed during the past year. 

Among those attending the conference were 
Selwyn J. Sharp, manager of the California 
Redwood Association; A. Whisnant, secretary 
of the Pacific Logging Congress; M. B. Pratt, 
State forester of California. 

The following companies were represented: 
Hammond Redwood Co., Union Lumber Co., 


Pacific Lumber Co., Dolbeer & Carson Lum- 
ber Co., Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., Caspar 
Lumber Co., Southern Pacific Land Co., Rock- 


port Redwood Co., Elk River Mill & Lumber 
Co., Northern Redwood Lumber Co., Cali- 
fornia Barrel Co., National Pacific Tank & 
Mill Co., and Calaveras Land & Timber Corp. 





Cherry Desk in Company Of- 
fice Used by Founder in 1856 


An object of interest at the Kelsey & 
Freeman Lumber Co. in Toledo, Ohio, 
is this cherry desk which stands in the 
office of the 
firm’s pres1i- 
dent. The desk 
was used by 
Aaron L. Kel- 
sey in 1856, 
when he started 
the business 
which is now 
the Kelsey & 
Freeman Lum- 
ber Co., of 
which his 
grandson, A. L. 
Kelsey, is pres- 
ident. Due to 
its age, and as- 
sociations, the 
desk is an in- 
teresting an- 
tique, and 
much admired. 
It was fortunate that Mr. Kelsey had not 
brought the prized piece of furniture to 
the office prior to the fire which in the 
spring of 1937 reduced several of the 
company’s buildings to ashes. When the 
office was re-established, he brought the 
desk to the new building. Mr. Kelsey 
was president of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers from 1938 to 
1939. 








Publication Features Company's 
Diversified Products 


Stanley .News, publication of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain, Conn., has just issued 
Vol. X, No. 5, for June, 1940. The paper con- 
tains advertisements featuring the various hard- 
ware items manufactured by The Stanley 
Works, as well as feature and news items about 
the company personnel. Information coupons 


are included to give further information and 
sales helps—not included in the paper—on its 
products, 


COMPLETE 
LINE OF 


Rod Devil 


No. 30 


PAINT CONDITIONERS 


Make fresh paint fresher than fresh 
and old paint new, ELECTRICALLY 
perfectly condition contents. of all 
sizes of cans, in a jiffy, without mar- 
ring can or label. 

The No. 30 RED DEVIL fur 1/4 pint to gallon cans 


is now offered with rugged permanent base, four 
can adapter, square can adapter. 


aul 
eK 


No. 34 RED DEVIL for 1/4 pint to quart 
cans. Fits right on the counter. 


No. 33 RED DEVIL takes from 2 to 5 
gallon cans. Triple 3-Way Action. 


LANDON P. SMITH, INC., 


GLASS CUTTERS + GLAZIERS. POINTS . 
PUTTY KNIVES *« WOOD SCRAPERS + 
FLOOR SANDING MACHINES e 


IRVINGTON, N. J. 
“GLASS PLIERS 
PAINT CONDITIONERS 
ELECTRIC FENCERS 





















CALBAR 
CAULKING 
COMPOUND 


FOR ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE SIDING 


It is necessary to seal Nail Holes, Cor- 
ners and Openings around Windows 
and Doors in order to provide a really 












Waterproof Job—Use CALBAR CA LKING 
COMPOUND. — 
Asbestos Shingle Siding usually requires a 


Brilliant White color or Brilliant Light Gray, 
other colors can also be furnished. Made in 
several Grades, easily applied with Calbar 
Pressure Gun. 


Send for information or order thru your Jobber. 
CALBAR Paint & Varnish Co. 
Manufacturers of Technical Products 
2612-26 N. MARTHA ST. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Producers Study Promotion, 
Softwood Grades, Rates 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., May 27.—Forestry, trans- 
portation, trade promotion and softwood grades 
constituted the principal subjects of discussion, 
supplemented by Secretary O. T. Swan’s clear 
and concise resume of the general business 
situation as applied to northern hardwoods and 
softwoods, at the regular spring meeting of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers Association held here May 14. Presided 
over by President J. S. Landon, 40 northern 
manufacturers and loggers heard an explana- 
tion of several recent forestry proposals, prin- 
cipally regulatory measures, followed by a dis- 


cussion as to their possible effect upon the 
northern situation. 


Transportation Studied 


The Bureau of Transportation presented 
several items for study which were analyzed by 
F. M. Ducker, traffic manager. These included 
proposed rate adjustments to important con- 
suming districts, kiln drying in transit, and 
theory and practice involving application of 
certain manufacture and reshipment rates in 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Competitive truck 
rates were also brought up for consideration. 





MODERN . 





BEAUTIFUL ® 


“Cadwall-Philippanel” 


Solid Philippine Mahogany Wall Panelling 


A Sensational New Product That Sells On Sight 


Write for Samples and Literature 


Cadwallader-Gibson Co. Inc., 3628 E. Olympic Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


ECONOMICAL 








R-B ROLL-OFF BED rour-rowter Trre 
FOR ALL MAKES and SIZES OF TRUCKS, TRAILERS, LOADING WAGONS 


THOUSANDS of satisfied 
users are keeping their 
trucks ON THE GO. 





‘» THE R-B COMPANY 


LEE H. SHEPHERD, President 


MANUFACTURERS and 
WHOLESALERS of 





Guinotte and 
Euclid Ave. 


M. C. SHEPHERD, Vice-President 


FOR MORE THAN 20 YEARS R-B rollers have been shipped to thousands of 
lumbermen throughout the U.S. A. and to foreign countries under agreement 
to refund the purchase price if unsatisfactory in any way. 


NOT ONE HAS EVER BEEN RETURNED 


Our 20-year experi- 
ence is available to 
you. Write NOW for 
catalog and prices— 
or better, give us 
the make and model 
of your truck. We'll 
be glad to suggest 
the proper roller 
equipment for it. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


H. SCOTT SHEPHERD, Secy.-Treas. 


HEPHERD LUMBER CORPORATION 


MILLS AT McRAE, GEORGIA and MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


Timbers, Rough and Dressed, up to 18x 30-40 ... Plank 

.»» Dimension ... Boards... Flooring . . . Kiln-Dried Finish 

.»» Ceiling ... Siding . . . Railroad and Car Material. 
Material from both mills Grade-Marked if desired 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO BOX 133, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
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Additional rate studies on lumber within the 


. region were reported as being continued by the 


tratfic department of the association. 

Al Klass, chairman of the Bureau of Grades 
reported on the successful white pine clinic re- 
cently ‘held at Rhinelander, which brought to- 
gether nearly 100 white pine inspectors, and 
stressed the need for recognition in the pine 
rules of various types contained in the common 
grades, particularly the short length boards. 
The bureau recommended strengthening and 
expanding the inspection and supervisory serv- 
ices for white pine. Mr. Klass also presented 
the recommendation of the Bureau of Grades 
with respect to the establishment of certain 
stress grades in hemlock dimension and asked 
approval by the association of this activity. Af- 
firmative action was taken by the association 
on the request of Mr. Klass for approval of 
the committee’s decision. It was voted to again 
press proposals for hardwood rule changes sub- 
mitted last year. 


Trade Promotion Discussed 


In a brief account of the association’s trade 
promotion activities, Harold S. Crosby, of the 
association staff, attributed its success to ad- 
herence to a working plan which had been 
maintained over a period of some years. He 
said this well balanced plan had permitted pre- 
serving contact with ordinary — specifying 
sources, and at the same time had been suf- 
ficiently flexible to provide for the fullest real- 
ization on current business opportunities. Ex- 
amples of this were included in the government 
program of the last five years, which consumed 
many million feet of both hardwoods and soft- 
woods, such as CCC camps, sewer and water 
construction jobs, public works buildings, all 
systematically canvassed without neglecting the 
routine efforts which have been carried forward 
for so many years. The report on current 
hardwood trends mentioned the modern furni- 
ture appearing at recent shows in American 
elm, the continued popularity of maple furni- 
ture, and the co-operative efforts with the vene- 
tian blind manufacturers in the use of bass- 
wood. Proposals for future activity among the 
furniture manufacturers and other consumers 
were also cited. 

W. A. Holt made some interesting observa- 
tions on subjects recently covered at the meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. Mr. Holt stressed the importance of 
the National’s program, giving many specific 
instances of its accomplishments. These in- 
cluded the small homes promotion, timber en- 
gineering and building code studies. 


Sales Tax Study to Be Made 


The association office was instructed to make 
a study of sales tax laws involving 22 States, 
including their effect upon northern lumber 
and report at the midsummer meeting. 

Mr. Swan represented the volume of sales as 
being on an increasing scale, citing items of 
both hardwoods and softwoods which were in 
active demand. He presented charts of hard- 
wood and softwood production, shipments and 
stocks, sounding a note of counsel to manufac- 
turers on the subject of maintaining sufficiently 
complete inventories to permit taking advantage 
of the widest demands of the lumber market. 
According to his interpretation, business condi- 
tions involving both construction and industrial 
demand, contained many elements favorable to 
the continued satisfactory volume of northern 
lumber consumption. 





Drop in Pencil Slat Demand from 
England Closes Plant 


San Francisco, Cattr., May 25.—Accord- 
ing to information received here, the Lake- 
view Cedar Co., manufacturer of pencil stock, 
Lakeview, Ore., was compelled to shut down 
because of the cancellation of all its orders, 
which originated to a large extent in Eng- 
land. The firm will seek new markets, 
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100 Years of Progress Observed 
By Mineral Wool Industry 


The members of the National Mineral Wool 
Association celebrated the 100th birthday of 
the industry on May 16 in Chicago. More than 
900 heard addresses by a brilliant group of 
speakers in the afternoon and evening. Jan S. 
Irvine, head of the technical committee of the 
association, was chairman of the afternoon ses- 
sion, while the post-banquet program was pre- 
sided over by President James R. Addington. 

Frank B. Rowley, professor of mechanical 
engineering and director of the engineering ex- 
periment station at the University of Minne- 
sota, discussed the research and growth of the 
mineral wool industry. Mr. Rowley recently re- 
ceived the highest honor given by the American 
Society of Heating & Ventilating Engineers for 
being the “greatest authority in the world on 
transmission of heat through building mate- 
rials.” 

After relating that mineral wool was first 
produced in Wales in 1840 and in the United 
States in 1867, the speaker traced its improve- 
ment through the years. He stated that last 
vear over $200,000,000 was spent by U. S. in- 
dustries for fundamental research, and that the 
mineral wool manufacturers did their share. 
Those responsible for the study of small scale 
test houses of different types of construction 
were congratulated by Mr. Rowley for what 
they have contributed to the better health of 
the world. 


Condensation at Three Points 


Discussing the condensation problem in 
homes, it was said that it occurs in three dif- 
ference places: the room surfaces of walls, on 
some interior part of the wall, and sometimes 
in cold attics. “The required treatment,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Rowley, “for each type of prob- 
lem is different, and the solution may lie in the 
selection of proper materials of construction or 
in the regulation of operating conditions.” The 
most effective solution is to prevent vapor from 
entering the wall by using one of the modern 
materials on the market designed for such pur- 
pose, he stated. He defined them as those in 
the form of membranes or as an integral part 
of the plaster base, or as a surface finish for 
the plaster.. Operating conditions are always 
a primary cause for moisture problems as well 
as incorrect construction, Mr. Rowley declared. 

The subject of condensation was carried along 
by the next speaker, L. V. Teesdale, who is 
senior engineer of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wis. The laboratory tech- 
nicians are concerned mainly with preventing 
condensation that may occur within walls or 
in attic spaces, Mr. Teesdale said. He described 
in detail methods used in studying the problem 
of condensation in test rooms and houses at 
Madison. 

“Our tests show that in walls having open 
stud spaces there will be a higher moisture 
content at the bottom of the panel than at the 
top,” stated Mr. Teesdale. ‘This is expected 
since circulation in the space would be upward 
on the warm side and down on the cold one. 
At the inner face of the sheathing the highest 
temperature and lowest humidity occur at the 
top of the wall and the lowest temperature and 
highest humidity at the bottom. In walls hav- 
ing fill insulation, the highest moisture content 
Is at the top of the wall, however.” 


Vapor Barrier on Wall's Warm Side Best 


Of all the methods used, vapor barriers on 
the warm side of the wall seem to offer the 
most promise against condensation, and effec- 
tive barriers properly installed appear to keep 


moisture within safe limits under all ordinary~ 


exposure conditions, the speaker said in closing. 

The addresses of S. Konzo, special research 
assistant professor of mechanical engineering at 
the University of Illinois, and F. E. Giesecke, 
president of the American Society of Heating 
& Ventilating Engineers, were given from slides 
projected on a screen. The former has lived in 
the research residence at his university since 
1937, and has thus lived with the _residen ial 
insulation test day and night. He has had an 
unparalleled opportunity to study the operations 
of a winter air conditioning system under actual 
practical conditions, and told his listeners about 
the experience. 

Mr. Giesecke, professor emeritus of heating 
and ventilating engineering at Texas A. & M. 
College, talked from his wealth of knowledge 
on the “Effect of Higher Interior Wall Surface 
Temperatures on Economy and Comfort.” The 
projected pictures were of considerable interest 
to those of the industry present, and offered 
them meaty facts to take home. 


_ Tests Show Big Savings in Heating Costs 


The remaining afternoon speaker was W. H. 
Purnell, assistant architectural engineer at the 
division of community planning at the TVA in 
Knoxville, Tenn. Interesting conclusions to stu- 
dies made of insulated and un-insulated houses 
in the low-cost class at Norris, Tenn., were 
cited. The study showed in brief that the in- 
sulated house saved 44.75 percent of the heat 
lost by its identical counterpart which was un- 
protected. The tests were made in occupied 
houses with daily household routines in prog- 
ress. It was calculated that the insulation 
would have saved about 55 percent of the heat 
loss, if the house had been heated continuously 
night and day, Mr. Purnell said. 


FHA Regards Insulation as Necessity 


Following the evening banquet, Robert K. 
Thulman, mechanical engineer of the FHA in 
Washington, D. C., discussed a basis for deter- 
mining minimum requirements of insulation. 
He began his talk by saying that when houses 
for the low-income group were first consid- 
ered in mass quantities not much thought was 
given to insulation, but that now it is regarded 
as a necessity. The proper amount of insula- 
tion to use is a point of controversy, he said. 

Mr. Thulman urged the mineral wool indus- 
try to continue its already notable research 
work, and develop an insulation standard scien- 
tifically. In doing these things, he said, the ob- 
jective will be consistent with that of the FHA 
—the providing of economical and structurally 
sound housing which not only can be bought 
with a minimum down payment but owned and 
lived in at minimum monthly costs consistent 
= present day standards of year-round com- 
ort. 7 

W. T. Miller, associate professor of heating 
and ventilating at Purdue University, distribu- 
ted charts of figures which detailed heat losses 
through ceilings and side walls of uninsulated 
structures and those with 1, 2, 3, dnd 4 inches 
of insulation, These losses were interpreted in 
dollars per year and over 20 years. 

The last speaker on the centennial program 
was G. Hicks Fallin, president of the Society 
of Residential Appraisers. He said that savings 
and loan associations are interested equally with 
insulation manufacturers in housing Americans 
more comfortably. Lenders of money for build- 
ing are naturally interested in the property in 
which his money is invested, Mr. Fallin pointed 
out. The volume of residential construction is 
watched by everyone connected with the build- 
ing industry. 
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You and your customers 
will like SABINE 


YELLOW PINE 


for its Superior quality 
and careful manufacture 


This is the kind of lumber that steps up 
sales and builds good will. Tell your 
customers about Sabine, the stock that 


ALWAYS §ssatisfies!) Tell them ALL 
grades of Sabine are Double-End 
Trimmed . . square, smooth, shiny ends, 


uniform lengths. Tell them about the 
careful drying, both air and kiln; about 
proper grading, right handling, careful 
loading. Common Lumber, Finish, Trim, 
End-Matched Y. P. Flooring, Sheathing, 
Oak Flooring, etc. Mixed cars. Con- 
sult our nearest representative or mail 
us your orders. 


Sabine Lumber Co. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
MILLS: 


Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
























New Willard, Texas 


H.E.WEBSTER- 
HS) j=) > ook 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LES form ire 


COLORY 
TEXTURE 





WHITE PINE (22te— 


California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard $733" 2°, products 


William Schuette Company 


New York 


Office—4i East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS —- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS | 


410-11 Maritime Bidg. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Meetings to Be Held 


June 4-5—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y. Annual. 


June 6-7—National Wooden Box Association (Pa- 
cific Division), Clift Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Special called meeting of members and 
non-members, 


June 13-14—National Association of Commission 
Lumber Salesmen, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Ky. 


June 25—Roofer Manufacturers Association, Ral- 
ston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. 


Sept. 26-27—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 





New Louisiana Dealers’ Association 
Files Incorporation Papers 


New Or.eans, La., May 27.—Incorporation 
papers have been taken out for the Louisiana 
Building Material Dealers’ Association, succes- 
sor to the retail organization revived in an 
Alexandria, La., meeting several weeks ago. 
The association is incorporated under the non- 
profit clause of Louisiana corporation statutes, 
and has New Orleans as its legal domicile. 

Aceording to the charter record, Ben L. 
Johnston (Madison Lumber Co.), of New Or- 
leans, is president; Andrew R. Broussard, of 
Abbeville, first vice-president; James S. Bur- 
gess, of Monroe, second vice-president; R. 
Needham Ball, Baton Rouge, secretary; and, 
George E. Knoop, New Orleans, treasurer. 

With the exception of Mr. Ball, the officers 
are listed with the following as initial directors: 
F. H. Harrell, Winnfield; Jack McCrocklin, 


Mansfield; Gilbert E. DeRouen, Lake Charles ; 
Emmet D. Brown, New Orleans; F. Lisle 
Peters, Lake Charles; Tom S. Pittman, 
Shreveport; J. Frank Carroll, Alexandria ; Lee 
Hodges, Monroe; Paul A. Blanchard, Baton 


Rouge; Richard F. Lorio, Larose. 





All Pacific Coast Wooden Box Men 
Urged to Attend Meeting 


San Francisco, CaAtir., May 27.—A special 
general membership meeting has been called by 
the National Wooden Box Association (Pacific 
Division) to be held at the Clift Hotel, here, 
June 6 and 7. Members will be asked at the 
meeting to approve its substitution for the regu- 
lar second tri-annual meeting. Matters of vital 
importance to the industry will be considered 
at this meeting, and Secretary G. Carlberg, Jr., 
urges all members of the industry, whether 
members of the Pacific Division or not, to 
attend. 





Jackson Lumber Manufacturers 
Group Elects Officers 


Jackson, Miss., May 27.—Jackson lumber 
manufacturers elected J. E. Emigh as presi- 
dent of their association at the bi-monthly meet- 
ing May 23. Mr. Emigh, who succeeds Paul 
Bellinger, was formerly vice-president. Murray 
Bass was chosen as vice-president and Paul W. 
Rector as secretary. Mr. Rector succeeds 
Louis Wilson. 


Georgia Forestry Association Names 


Additional Officers 


ATLANTA, GA., May 27.—Electing T. Guy 
Woolford, of Atlanta, president for the twelfth 
consecutive year, the Georgia Forestry Asso- 
ciation at its recent convention held here, chose 
Albany, Ga., as its next annual meeting place, 
and elected the following additional officers for 
the year: J. S. Green, Butler; Porter Carswell, 
Waynesboro, and Elliott W. Reed, Savannah, 
vice presidents; W. H. Barnwell, Atlanta, sec- 
retary, and Joseph A. McCord, also of Atlanta, 
treasurer. 





Canadian Wholesalers Hold Regular 
Business Meeting 


Toronto, Ont., May 27.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association had a recent meet- 
ing in Toronto and made arrangements for 
holding a golf tournament, in co-operation with 
the lumber dealers of Hamilton, on June 7. The 
event will take place at the Ancaster Golf Club 
course, one of the finest in Canada. 

At the request of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers Association, the wholesalers decided to 
distribute a list of their members to retailers 
in Ontario. 

A welcome was extended by the wholesalers 
to L. R. Wright, the newly appointed manag- 
ing editor of the Canada Lumberman, succeed- 
ing G. B. Van Blaricom, who recently resigned 
on account of ill health, after 22 years of 
service, 

Further 


consideration was given by the 


In Remembrance of The Lumberman Poet 


A tribute to Douglas Malloch 


was dedicated on Sunday, May 19, sides. To 
Douglas 
meant a wealth of entertainment, 
fun, and inspiration. Douglas Mal- 
loch had a ‘gift for living.’ He 
loved life, 


in the Garden of Memory at the heard 
“Country Church in the City,” 
Granville Avenue Methodist Epis- 
copal, Chicago, at which his 
funeral services were held July 5, 
1938. The memorial, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, was 
made possible by contributions of 
relatives and friends of the poet, 
and is supplemented by a collec- 
tion, within the church, of pictures 
and other mementoes of his life 
and work. In an address preced- 
ing the ritual of dedication and 
dedicatory prayer, Rev. Benjamin 
M. Will said: 

“We have come to this sanctuary 
of worship to honor the memory 
of our beloved American poet, 
Douglas Malloch. The one thing 
that stands out superbly about his 
life and work is this: ‘He gave 
a lift along life’s way.’ It is ex- 
ceedingly appropriate that he who 
has been known as the ‘Lumberman 
Poet’ should be. remembered in 
the beauty of the out of doors in 
our Garden of Memory. Hundreds 
who pass this way every day may 
pause and be challenged by this 
simple, yet inspiring philosophy of 
life inscribed upon bronze: 

Four things I think make life 
worth while, 
To love, to hope, to help, to smile. 

“Douglas Malloch will always 
be remembered as the ‘Poet Who 
Made Living a Joy.’ His smiling 


philosophy came to millions of fire- 
have read or to have 


downs, of which he had his share. 


Malloch always 


despite its ups and 





Memorial Plaque Dedicated to Memory of the Lumber- 
man Poet at “The Country Church in the City,” Chicago 


He was always practical, helpful, him. 
hopeful, radiant and full of cheer. 
When he entered a room it was as 
if a light had been turned on. 
“Look over the index of any of 
his important books and note the 
amazing variety of themes, the 
wealth of interest that life had for 


There is something for every 
home, every heart and every age. 
“Douglas Malloch was an inter- 
preter of nature and of life. We 
were always impressed with a 
sunny personality, the fineness of 
his spirit, his clear vision, and his 
unconquerable optimism. 


“During his busy lifetime of 
over one million miles of travel, 
hundreds and thousands listened to 
his voice, and recognized him as 
one of the nation’s most delightful 
speakers. The presence of Douglas 
Malloch at any important gather- 
ing meant fun, fellowship, enthusi- 
asm and inspiration. His audience 
not only laughed with him, but 
every listener carried away in his 
heart a message of abiding value. 


“Douglas Malloch is not dead. 
Somehow we know he lives. In 
countless hearts the appreciation of 
the rare poet and friend abides. On 
millions of pages the labors of his 
mind and heart and hands remain. 
We shall remember that wonderful 
smile of his, and his songs will 
often cheer and comfort our hearts 
—The Poet Who Made Living a 
Joy.’ All that was fine and inspir- 
ing in the life and work of Douglas 
Malloch abides in the form of 
golden memories that will bless 
every common day of the future as 
with the glory of a gathered bene- 
diction.” Rev. Will concluded the 
address of dedication by a quota- 
tion from Douglas Malloch’s poem 
“Tmmortality.” 
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wholesalers to a draft of a Code of Ethics, 
which it is hoped will be approved by both 
the wholesalers and the retailers. Only one 
point remains to be cleared up, before this 
desirable result is accomplished. 

The announcement was made to the associa- 
tion that Flying Officer Donald Ross, son of 
E. W. Ross, sales manager of Frasers Limited, 
k<dmundston, N. B., had been killed in action 
in Holland. The association will send a letter 
of sympathy to the bereaved father. 

It was decided to hold no meeting in June. 
The executive will decide upon the date for 
resuming the meetings, probably in the early 
fall. 





British Prime Minister's Friend 
to Address Lumber Salesmen 


LouIsvVILLE, Ky., May 27.—Those attending 
the annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, Inc., 
here, June 13 and 14 will hear a personalized ad- 
dress on “Winston Churchill—the Man of the 
Hour,” by Louis J. Alber who is a personal 
friend of the British Prime Minister. Mr. 
Alber will speak on the second day of the meet- 
ing. 

As head of Chautauqua and lyceum bureaus 
for 25 years, Mr. Alber has had unusual con- 





LOUIS J. ALBER and Prime Minister WINSTON 


CHURCHILL. Mr. Alber will give intimate side- 
lights on the life of the Britisher with whom he was 
closely associated for four months 


tacts with celebrities in all parts of the world. 
In his talks he is telling unexpurgated stories 
of experiences with some of the 500 important 
world personages he knows intimately. For 
four months Mr. Alber lived, worked and 
played with Winston Churchill in whose hands 
rests so much responsibility. Out of his ex- 
periences, the speaker will give his impressions 
of the great Britisher and relate first-hand 
stories of things which happened during their 
association. 





Ontarians Plan Boat Outing 


Toronto, Ont., May 28.—Plans for a sum- 
mer outing starting June 28 have been an- 
nounced by the southwestern district of the On- 
tario Retail Lumber Dealers Association. A 
steamer trip will be made from Windsor and 
Sarnia to Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and return. 
The Windsor group will have all of the morn- 
ing and half of the afternoon in Sarnia. The 
whole party will arrive at Sault Ste. Marie, on 
Sunday morning, and then transfer to another 
steamer for the return trip. There will be an 
orchestra on each steamer. The Ontario lum- 
bermen will be glad to welcome any of their 
United States lumber friends and their ladies, 
who wish to take in the trip. Reservations are 
being made by L. H. Richards, care Laidlaw, 
Belton Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Sarnia, Ont. 
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Protest Proposed Change in 
Basic Freight Rates 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 27.—The Lumber 
Traffic Association today entered a vigorous 
protest against a proposal of the Class One 
railroads of the Central Freight Association, 
Trunk Line and Official territories to cancel all 
lumber rates from Ohio River crossings for all 
points in Canada east of Detroit and Port 
Huron gateways. It is proposed to substitute 
for the cancelled rates a tariff based on 25 
percent of the first-class rates to points in- 
volved. The rates to be cancelled were from 
all points north of the Ohio and Potomac riv- 
ers, including Ohio River crossings. Alleged 
Fourth Section difficulties by carriers east of 
Pittsburgh and west of Buffalo are supposed 
to have influenced the proposal at this time. A 
hearing before special examiners of the I.C.C. 
may be held at Buffalo later in the summer. 





Mississippi Protects 5!/, Million 


Acres of Forests 

Jackson, Miss., May 27.—Six added forest 
fire-protection counties—Clay, Itawamba, Kem- 
per, Marion, Prentiss, and Tishomingo having 
a total forest area of 1,519,884 acres—are as- 
sured, according to the Mississippi Forestry 
Commission. This addition will bring to five 
and a half million acres the forest area pro- 
tected by the Commission. The Commission 
is planning to put in the necessary fire towers 
and telephone lines, through the CCC. Five 
CCC protection camps are under the super- 
vision of the Commission; last fire season, they 
used 9,904 man-days on fire fighting in coopera- 
tion with State forces. 





Eastern Railroads Reduce Rates 
to 22!/> Percent First Class 


MeEmMPHIs, TENN., May 28.—Bringing freight 
rates on lumber, cooperage stock and related 
articles between points in the North and East 
into line with rates on similar products in the 
South and Southwest, traffic executives of east- 
ern railroads have announced reductions of ap- 
proximately 8 percent. The basis approved is 
224% percent of first class rates. Present rates 
are about 25 percent of first class rates. The 
new rates are subject to certain exceptions, 
affecting principally waterborne traffic via the 
Virginia ports. The reductions had been sought 
by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 





North Carolina Railroad Rate 
Increase Proposed 


SaLissurY, N. C., May 27.—The utilities 
commission announced that all railroads operat- 
ing in the State filed a complete revision of 
lumber freight rates, to be effective June 17. 
On the average.the changes would result in a 
slight increase. No date for a hearing has been 
set. Fifteen or twenty lumber companies had 
indicated their positions, with a majority oppos- 
ing the changes. 





Carry Lumber to East Before 
Delivery to France 


San Francisco, Cauir., May 27.—The char- 
tering of the Matson steamers Mahukona and 
Makena by Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. for de- 
livery of lumber cargoes to east coast ports, 
was posted here recently. The vessels were 
recently sold to the French Line, and will be 
formally turned over to new owners on the 
Atlantic coast. 
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If a dealer who has the con- 
fidence of his trade will ex- 
plain that well manufactured 
virgin Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
lumber is worth more than 
the difference in price, it 
should bring more business. 
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News From Nation’s Capital 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN PRODUCERS ASK 
SEASONAL EXEMPTION 


Denver, CoLo., May 27—The first hearing 
held west of the Mississippi River to consider 
a petition for an exemption to the hours pro- 
vision of the Wages and Hours Act, was re- 
cently held at the Albany hotel, this city. The 
petition was made by the Rocky Mountain 
Timber Producers Association, which contends 
that its cutters; skidders and haulers of lodge- 
pole pine and Engelmann spruce should be per- 
mitted to work more than 42 hours a week in 


the forests above 8,000 feet altitude. Burton 
D. Seeley, WHA examiner in Washington, 
D. C., heard arguments from producers dur- 


ing the hearing. The exemption is sought on 
the ground that lumber work in the high alti- 
tudes is a seasonal occupation, as it is impos- 
sible to work there in winter. Instead of the 
42-hour limit, the producers seek permission 
to establish a 56-hour week, based on a 12-hour 
day. 

“We should be granted a 56-hour week in- 
stead of the 42-hour week,” Walter Blood, 
attorney for the association, told Mr. Seeley. 
“From Dec. 1 to July 1 such work can not 
be carried on above 8,000 feet because of snow. 
The workers themselves want the exemption 
because that is when they make their money.” 

The Wages and Hours Division of the De- 
partment of Labor was represented by Walter 
F. Scherer, of Denver, senior attorney. W. S. 
Broderick, of Denver, president of the Rocky 
Mountain Timber Producers Association, which 
includes lumber producers in Colorado and 
Wyoming, said several thousand workers would 
be affected by the granting of the exemption. 
At the close of the hearing, Mr. Seeley stated 
that he will turn his findings over to Wash- 
ington authorities for study. 


SUMMER NAUTICAL COURSE ON 
TRAINING SHIP OFFERED YOUNG MEN 


WasuHincton, D. C., May 27—The Amer- 
ican Nautical Academy, National Training 
School for Merchant Marine Officers, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced that boys and 
young men between the ages of 11 and 21 years 
will be allowed to secure. practical ship ex- 
perience on board a training ship of the Acad- 
emy within the period from July 1 to Oct. 1. 
The young man may remain on board ship for 
not less than a month.. The purpose of the 
course is: First, as a foundation for those who 
wish to become officers in the Merchant Ma- 
rine, and devote their lives to a career in the 
service. Secondly, for those boys and young 
men who, though not desirous of following the 
sea, still wish to obtain a general knowledge of 
ships and the life afloat. There is no charge for 


instruction nor for living quarters on board 
ship; the only required expense is for meals, 
which are 49 cents; three meals are served 
daily. There is no tuition charge for any of the 
courses offered by the Academy; and no obli- 
gation for future merchant marine, military or 
naval service of any kind is incurred by the 
young men. During the summer course this 
year, the training ship will be stationed at a 
New England port. Due to the fact that ac- 
commodations are limited, those wishing to take 


advantage of this opportunity should write at. 


once to the Academy. 


GUIDE TO RECREATIONAL USE OF 
NATIONAL FORESTS ISSUED 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—Visitors to 
the National l‘orests have increased so rapidly 
that they now number more than 32 million 
each year and spend close to a quarter of a 
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billion dollars on their excursions annually, 
over one million now using winter playgrounds 
developed in fifty National Forests, according 
to “Forest Outings,” a publication just released. 
The 161 National Forests in 40 States, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico provide the largest recrea- 
tional area open to the public. To avoid over- 
crowding in timbered canyons and _ beside 
mountain streams and lakes, the Forest Service 
with the aid of the CCC has already established 
some 4,000 national forest camp and picnic 
grounds, and there are 46 outdoor amphi- 


theaters, and 1,700 campfire circles for larger 
gatherings. “Forest Outings,” adapted from 
reports on various phases of forest recreation 
prepared by 30 authors, is a 293-page work 
compiled and edited by Russell Lord. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. for 75 cents 
(paper cover) or $1.25 (buckram cover). 


Forest Service Prepares Fire Protection 


Nearly 7,000 forest fires resulting from hu- 
man carelessness may be expected in the Na- 
tional Forests during 1940 if American people 
run true to form this year, the Forest Service 
predicts. This view is based upon statistical 
records of the Forest Service, which show that 
from 1934 through 1938 an average of 6,969 
fires a year were caused by man. Careless men, 
women and children were responsible for 8,462 
forest fires in 1939; while lightning, principal 
offender of the western forests, caused 7,263 
fires. Foresters on the 161 National Forests 
are either preparing for the fire season or are 
already on the job to fight any fires that break 
out. It is essential, the Forest Service says, 
that fire protection facilities be fully main- 
tained before the first dry lightning storms of 
summer occur and the early influx of recrea- 
tionists takes place. 


PANAMA REMOVES OR REDUCES IM- 
PORT DUTIES TO HELP REBUILDING 


Wasuincton, D. C., May 27—Stringent 
building codes approved by the Government 
as a safety precaution may retard the rebuild- 
ing of Colon, one-third of which city was de- 
stroyed by fire on April 13. The commission 
of engineers appointed to supervise reconstruc- 
tion has decided that the traditional style of 
architecture, including overhanging balconies, 
must be changed in view of the fire hazard. 
Framework of buildings must be of reinforced 
concrete, but exterior walls may be of con- 
crete blocks. Wood may be used for floors, 
ceilings and partitions, while roofing must be 
tile, asbestos or corrugated iron of approved 
standard. Woodworking establishments must 
be situated in isolated one-story buildings to 
insure safety for surrounding buildings, and 
those engaged in this trade must obtain spe- 
cial permits. 

When the rebuilding program gets under 
way an unprecedented demand for construction 
materials may result. According to a recent 
Panaman decree, all construction materials, in- 
cluding lumber, ready-made doors and win- 
dows etc. imported into Panama within one 
year, by persons who have suffered loss in the 
fire, are to be exempt from import duty and 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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~ MOTOR TRUCKS -- NO PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 47) 


this lumber dealer was merchandising minded and was 
aware that each of his trucks was worth at least $12.50 a 
month to him in advertising value. A dirty truck is poor adver- 
tising. As far as gas, oil, and grease are concerned, it has been 
proved time and again that money can be saved by having a 
large enough gas tank on the truck to make it unnecessary to 
fill the tank except at the lumber yard, and then to have all the 
gas, oil and grease supplied and applied in the lumber yard. It 
appears from reports that overhauling the truck every other 
year will save expensive layoffs and repair bills. 

Maintenance, point 2, really runs into point 1, consideration 
of the truck itself and its use. For instance, one company had 
a job of delivering materials to a project in the country. The 
last stretch of road was bad, in fact disappeared altogether. The 
pull was up hill and after a rain there was plenty of mud. But 
it wasn’t until axles had been sheared off on two trucks that 
the manager bought a truck equipped with a low gear ratio rear 
axle. This truck soon demonstrated that it not only could pull 
a load on its own back, but actually pulled another loaded truck 
out of the bog as well. 

“The low gear ratio rear axle cost about $185 more,” stated 
this manager, “but it has more than paid for itself on two jobs.” 

Fitting the right truck to the right job is definitely a problem 
that the truck manufacturers can help the dealer solve if the 
dealer helps the truck manufacturer to understand just what is 
needed. A few years ago there were only two basic truck mod- 
els with design variations, but today most truck manufacturers 
produce truck models to provide for all requirements. 

“We all overload our trucks sometimes,” observed one lumber 


’ 


dealer. “We found that dual tires in the rear allowed us to 
carry a heavier load without any apparent harm to the truck. 
Of course we never let the tires get old.” This company has 
three trucks and it is their policy to trade one truck in every 
two years. No truck ever gets more than six years’ use. “About 
90 percent of the truck’s efficiency rests with the driver,” said 
this manager. 

Of all the managers interviewed only two had ever kept truck 
records although today they no longer keep them. It appears 
that little can be done to control truck costs unless some system 
of routing is used. However, the method of starting a routing 
system suggested in this article does seem reasonably practical. 
And although most truck control systems have been too com- 
plicated for the small truck fleet operator, there is a method that 
should not take more than fifteen minutes’ bookkeeping a day. 
It consists of a driver report on a printed sheet noting number 
of trips; trip time, out and in; stops; load units, out and in; 
idle time; lunch time; speedometer, finish and start; mileage; 
gasoline bought outside, cost; gasoline from garage; oil. 


These driver reports are tabulated each day on a monthly 
report sheet; chassis, body, accident and tire expense and re- 
pairs are noted from the report of the maintenance man or gar- 
age. From these figures alone the dealer can determine the rel- 
ative efficiency of each of his trucks. Most dealers it appears 
are trading in their trucks “when the maintenance bill gets too 
high.” But are the dealers getting the maximum profit-making 
efficiency from their trucks? If they are—how do they know? 
With records, a truck manufacturer could tell them. Without 
records? 


Well, nobody can tell. 








Many a Ladder You'll Sell This Summer 


tet BAB OOOK 


Made of 
Genuine Air- 
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hotels, hospitals. Sell 


full information. Why not today? 


Ladders Needed for 


Repairing Roofs. 

ng and painti 

windows. ° ses 
Putting up screens and 
awnings. 

Barn and garage repairs. 

Miscellaneous painting. 

Repairing porches. 

Chimney repairs. 

Trimming trees. 

Attic insulation. 

Cleaning, papering, 


decorating. 
Cleaning and fixing gutters. 
Repairing eaves, flashing, ete. 





There's a BABCOCK 
for every ladder need 


Building and modernizing goes on and on! Re- 
pairing, painting, decorating, fruit-picking! Lad- 
ders needed on farms, in homes, stores, shops, 
Babcock Ladders with 
lumber and building supplies, with paint, roof- 
ing and repair materials. 
made of air-dried Aeroplane and Ladder stock 
Spruce. Of modern design and careful manu- 
facture, they're strong, 
weight, easy to handle. All Babcock Single and 
Extension Ladders have heavy steel rung braces 
—tying all four corners—giving greater strength 
and rigidity, assuring longer life. 


rigid, safe, light in 


TRY A SAMPLE SHIPMENT. You'll 
like the way they sell. Sample lad- 
ders furnished for display. Write for 


The W.W. Babcock Co., Bath, N.Y. 


State Severance Tax Should Be 
Incentive to Grow More Trees 


Jackson, Miss., May 27.—The timber sev- 
erance tax enacted by the Mississippi legis- 
lature and approved by Gov. Johnson repre- 
sents a forward step in forest conservation 
second only to forest fire protection, accord- 
ing to State Forester Fred B. Merrill. While 
forest products will pay double the taxes of the 
ancient ad valorem system, he believes that 
the equalization benefits of the severance tax 
—as compared with the discriminatory past 
use of the ad valorem system plus past uncer- 
tainties of back taxes, and periodic assessments 
based on guesses—will encourage land owners 
to protect young timber and bring their forest 
lands to fuller productivity. 

The severance tax is in reality a tax for 
the privilege of severing forest products. The 
amount of the tax is 3 percent of the stump- 
age value of the product at the time and place 
where severed. The tax commission will make 
collections along lines similar to those operat- 
ing for the present sales tax. Two-thirds of 
the collections from each county will be re- 
turned to that county and shall be used for 
bond retirement, or, if there are none out- 
standing, then for other purposes provided by 
law. One-third of the total collections will 
go to the general fund of the State to be ex- 
pended at the direction of the legislature. The 
tax becomes effective June 1, 1940. 

When present ad valorem taxes are paid, 
no further such assessments on timber will be 
made. Thus the landowner is not forced to 
liquidate his timber. Moreover, with this in- 
centive to grow higher quality timber, it may 
be expected in future years that the landowner 
and the State and county governments will 
have increased incomes from forest products. 
There should be no decrease in timber produc- 
tion in Mississippi, since the industries are 
now cutting it just about as fast as it grows 
annually. 


Babcock Ladders are 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS, ORDERS 


Wasurincron, D. C., May 27.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s 
report for two weeks ended May 18 and for twenty weeks ended that date, covering mills, whose 
statistics for both 1940 and 1939 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of iden- 


tical mills for the corresponding period of 1939: 





Av. No. Per- Per Per 
Mills Production cent Shipments cent Orders cent 

TWO WEEKS: Rpte. 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 1940 of 1939 
Total Softwoods .. 402 461,621,000 104 469,982,000 112 449,134,000 105 
Total Hardwoods... 88 15,203,000 104 17,708,000 107 17,339,000 99 
Total Lumber ..... 471 476,824,000 104 487,690,000 112 466,473,000 105 


Total Flooring .... 79 
TWENTY WEEKS: 


20,403,000 122 


Total Softwoods... 410 3,919,166,000 109 
Total Hardwoods.. 88 173,924,000 106 
Total Lumber...... 480 4,093,090,000 109 
Total Flooring..... 79 181,594,000 119 


20,990,000 118 18,512,000 107 
4,141,122,000 108 4,178,327,000 108 
172,991,000 100 175,566,000 104 
4,314,113,000 107 4,353,893,000 108 
174,560,000 112 200,306,000 125 





RELATION OF UNFILLED ORDERS TO STOCKS 


’ Wasuincton, D. C., May 27.—Following is statement of seven groups of identical mills of 
unfilled orders and gross stock footage on May 18: 





No. of Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Reporting 1940 1939 1940 1 
Total Softwoods® .....ccccece 391 739,599,000 35,406,000 3,459,585,000 3,552,192,000 
Total Hardwoods* ........... 87 60,566,000 49,416,000 373,427,000 398,097,000 
Total EMROOE vc<ccccccevevees 465 800,165,000 684,822,000 3,833,012,000 3,950,289,000 
Oak and Maple Flooring..... 89 70,506,000 57,541,000 95,246,000 105,489,000 


*Of Northern mills, 13 reported on softwoods, 16 on hardwood unfilled orders; 17 mills on 


stocks. 





Western Pine Summary 


PortLAND, ORE, May 25.—The Western 
Pine Association reports as follows on operation 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended May 18: 


Report of an Average of 114 Mills: 
Total for 2 weeks ended 
May 18, 1940 May 20, 1939 


Production ...... 164,894,000 164,297,000 
Shipments ......0+ 144,590,000 141,234,000 
Orders Received.. 156,154,000 139,134,000 


Report of 115 Identical Mills: 
May 18, 1940 May 20, 1939 
Unfilled orders... 56 181,918,000 
Gross stocks 1,512,392,000 

Report of 115 Identical Mills: 
a for a 


Production ...... 1,169,547,000 1,036,465,000 
Shipments ....... 1,365,169,000 1,253,856,000 
PPURN, ooo. cain ore 1,397,693,000 1,217,694,000 





Appalachian April Sales Gained 
But Lagged Production 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, May 27.—April sales of 
Appalachian hardwoods exceeded March by a 
small margin, according to the monthly barom- 
eter of the Appalachian Hardwood Manufac- 
turers (Inc.), which reflects the performance 
of 68 band mill units. Production increased 
9 percent and led shipments and sales for the 
first time since June, 1938. Shipments showed 
a small decline, and held a position between pro- 
duction and sales. Stocks, both gross and un- 
sold, made insignificant gains. Unfilled orders 
rose slightly, and May 1 represented nearly 
five weeks’ production at April rate. April 
production was 23,857,000 against 21,853,000 


feet in March; sales, 22,835,000 against 22,230,- 


‘000 feet ; shipments, 23,098,000 against 23,445,000 


feet. Unsold stocks at May 1 stood at 214,- 
521,000 against 214,217,000 thirty days earlier. 





Hymeneal 


CLARK-RITTER — Miss Mary Lou Ritter 
was married to E. T. Clark, Jr., son of E. T 
Clark, secretary-manager of the Pacific 
Northwest Loggers’ Association, on May 18, 
Seattle, Wash. The bridegroom is a graduate 
of the University of Washington, college of 
Business Administration. The couple will 
live in Seattle. 


STE'PHENS - McGIBONEY Miss Marjorie 
McGiboney, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
McGiboney, Apopka, Fla., was married to 
Joseph S. Stephens, son of Mr. and Mrs. O. M. 
Stephens, on April 24. The bridegroom is 
employed with the Consumers’ Lumber and 
Veneer Co. in Apopka. 


JOUETT - WILSON — Miss Velma Wilson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wilson, 
Sparta, Ky., was married at home to Beverly 
Jouett of Georgetown. The bride’s father is 
nn — Wilson of the Sparta Lumber & 

z. Co. 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Boggs of Charleston, 
S. C., formerly of Hingham, Mass., announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Cynthia 
Lincoln Boggs, to Lieutenant Mark Edwin 
Dennett, U. S. N., son of Dr. and Mrs. John 
Dennett of Phoenix, Ariz. The prospective 
groom graduated from the Naval Academy 
in 1932. Miss Boggs is a graduate of St. 
Catherine School in Richmond, Va. and is an 
active member of the Junior League of 
Charleston. The father, Francis Goodnow 
Boggs, conducted the wholesale lumber busi- 
ness of Swain & Boggs Co. at 110 State Street, 
Boston, until his retirement and removal to 
Charleston about ten years ago. He con- 
tinues however as treasurer of Joseph Good- 
now & Co., Inc., retail dealers at Boston, 
— as the oldest retail concern in that 
city. 











Don’t Have a Plumber 
Fix Your Car! 


And don't waste your job hunting efforts 
by using the wrong medium! 
ad in the classified columns of the Ameri- 
can Lumberman will reach the key men in 
the lumber industry—the men who do the 
hiring. Send your qualifications to the 
American Lumberman, 431 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


A low cost 
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Certified 
DOUGLAS 


FIR 


Trade-Winning Lumber 


For years and years this Booth-Kelly Certified 
Douglas Fir has been satisfying dealers and 


builders who demand superior stock. The 
Douglas Fir log yields lumber of varying quali- 
ties. The center is hard and tough, suitable for 
structural timbers. Farther from the center the 
wood is fine-grained and soft, suitable for finest 
grades of sash, doors, finish, interior trim and 
other exacting uses. The Booth-Kelly mark of 
“20” on the lumber is a pledge of top quality 
and careful manufacture. The Association 
marks guarantee right grading. Let us quote 
on your needs in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring Ceiling 
Drop Siding Finish Stepping 
Mouldings Casing Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


WostliAtltell 


WLUMBER © 






TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 











, 





SOUTHWEST 


Alamogordo, 


Lumber Co. New Mexico 


DOUGLAS FIR 
:) PONDEROSA PINE 
WHITE FIR 





Modern manufacturing facili- 
ties: 11/2 billion feet of choice 
timber. High-altitude Fir, 
especially suitable for con- 
struction work. Quality 
Box Shock. 
















Now! Plan Your 
VACATION 


Come to 


Cloudcroft 


New Mexico 


Charming Summer Resort 
Owned by Southwest Lumber 
Co. 


Delightful spot for a week- 
end visit or a vacation stay. 
Come for rest, for recreation. 
Choice accommodations. 
Sporty 18-hole Golf Course. 
For information and reserva- 
tions write “The Lodge” 
Cloudcroft, New Mexico. 


H 0000 meme 


yOOO Feet Every Day 
H FIR" est | 
Every 
Modern 
] Facility 


Soft Old-Growth UPPERS and 
Vertical-Grained CLEARS. K-D, 
Smooth-end-trimmed COMMON. 


OREGON - AMERICAN 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
VERNONIA, OREGON 








SMI 
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SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS is i FACTORY 
YARD STOCK CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 28 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 








'n Boston 


HOTEL KENMORE 


Commonwealth Ave. at Kenmore Square 


@ All Rooms with Tub and Shower 
® Rates From $3.50 © Dinner Music 
@ Write for Historical Map of Boston 


L. E. WITNEY, Managing Director 
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The Preacher and His Cow—a 
Modern Parable 


This little story quoted by the Business Digest 
from the New Richland (Wis.) Observer, in 
which it originally appeared, illustrates per- 
fectly what happens when the Government 
enters into competition with private enterprise, 
as in the case of the TV A, or some of the tax- 
free Federal housing projects in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 


There was a local preacher who had quite a 
family, while he drew only a small salary. He 
conceived the idea that if he possessed a milk 
cow one of the heavy expenses of family main- 
tenance might be reduced. 

He discussed the proposition with some of 
his parishioners. One member of his congre- 
gation said he would give him a cow; another 
volunteered to furnish hay, another straw for 
bedding. A neighbor gave the minister the use 
of a barn in which to keep the cow and store 
the feed. 

Finding that the cow gave more milk than 
the family required the minister sold the sur- 
plus to neighbors. Inasmuch as he had not a 
dollar invested in the cow, and the feed, bed- 
ding and barn were furnished free, he readily 
saw that there was a big profit derived from 
the milk sold. In fact, he was soon able to lay 
up enough milk money to enable him to buy 
another cow. Forgetting to tell the members 
of the church that he had the second cow, he 
was able to get other friends to furnish addi- 
tional hay, straw and feed the second cow, and 
the fellow who allowed him the use of the 
barn also permitted him to keep the other cow 
there. 

At this point the preacher committed the 
error of arriving at the conclusion that the 
milkmen of the town were robbers. When he 
saw them charging the prices they were getting 
he offered to sell milk at a slightly reduced 
price. He even preached a sermon on the crime 
of profiteering. 

One of the milkmen was a member of that 
church. When he saw them taking this sermon 
to heart and learned that his preacher was can- 
vassing his customers to take milk from him 
and was telling his brethren how their milkman 
was robbing them, he got angry. 

He sat down and figured out that he couldn’t 
afford to buy cows, build barns, furnish hay 
and make delivery at the same price as could 
a competitor who didn’t have a cent invested, 
got his feed and barn room for nothing and 
whose customers come after their milk. 

The milkman went to the mat on the propo- 
sition. It didn’t take him long to convince 
other members of the congregation that the 
practice wasn’t fair, especially when he backed 
his argument by letting them know that if it 
continued he could cease making his large 
yearly contribution to the church. 

Brother churchmen quit hauling hay to the 
preacher’s cows and the neighbor asked for 
barn rent. When that came about the preacher 
discovered that to buy everything made his 
expenses run so high that it didn’t pay even 
to keep a cow to furnish milk for his own 
family. 





(Continued from Page 62) 


subject only to the consular fee of 3 percent 
of the f.o.b. port of export value. Persons 
who have not suffered loss but who will con- 
struct buildings for rent outside the zone af- 
fected by the fire within 240 days, will be 
granted a refund of one-half the import duties 
paid on materials. 


QUEBEC SETS WAGES AND HOURS 
FOR LOG DRIVERS 


MonTrREAL, Que., May 27.—A minimum wage 
of $3 a day, for 6-day work weeks not to exceed 
60 hours, is to be paid log drivers in Quebec 
Province as a result of a recent order-in-council. 
Fifteen percent of the lumber companies’ log 
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drivers, however, may be inexperienced appren- © 
tices, to be at least 18 years old, whose mini- 
mum salary will be $2 a day. Overtime work © 
during the week, for the two above categories ~ 
of workers, is to be 35 and 25 cents an hour, 
respectively, while the rates for Sunday over- 
time workers are to be 45 and 35 cents re 
spectively. 


NEW FREIGHT CARS INSTALLED AND 
ON ORDER SHOW BIG INCREASES 
OVER '39 


WasHInctTon, D. C., May 27—Class I rail- 
roads in the first four months of 1940 put in 
service 27,809 new freight cars, the largest 
number installed in any corresponding period 
since 1930, the Association of American Rail- 
roads has announced. This number was an 
increase of 20,992 compared with the same 
period in 1939, and an increase of 22,507 com- 
pared with the corresponding period in 1938, 
On May 1 they had 17,460 new freight cars on 
order, compared with 6,391 on the same day 
last year, and 4,867 on the same day in 1938, 
Freight cars and locomotives leased or other- 
wise acquired are not included. 






























Stops Logging on Park Area to | 
Make PWA Jobs | 


HoguiAmM, WAsH., May 25.—Logging opera- 
tions along the Queets River and Pacific Ocean 
front were brought to a halt Monday by the 
Polson Logging Co. at the request of Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes. In his telegraphed 
request for the cessation, Secretary Ickes ex- 
plained that the PWA was acquiring the tracts 
for public works purposes in connection with 
the expansion of the Olympic national park. 
Advised of Secretary Ickes order, the Wash- 
ington State Resources Federation deplored 
“stoppage of private employment by a so called 
PWA project, when the PWA is supposed to 
create work.” 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


The car service division of the Association 
of American Railroads reports that revenue 
freight for the two weeks ended May 18 to- 
taled 1,359,628 cars, showing an increase of 
49,598 cars over the number for the two.weeks 
ended May 4. Forest products loadings of 68,- 
128 cars show an increase of 3,195 cars over 
the number for the two weeks ended May 4. 








New Line to Carry Defense 
Materials to Puerto Rico 


San Francisco, Cair., May 27.—To aid 
Pacific Coast lumber, building materials and 
other trades to participate in the national de- 
fense and building boom starting in Puerto 
Rico, the McCormick Steamship Co. recently 
annovnced establishment of a regular service 
from this range to the Caribbean, with sufficient 
sailings to meet all cargo demands. This serv- 
ice will be in addition to the intercoastal service, 
Three vessels have been placed on berth to sail 
at 10-day intervals in June, and two have been 
set for July, the company said. 





Propucts or AMERICAN Forests, by J. Alfred 
Hall and T. J. Mosley, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, estimates that about a billion wooden ties 
are in service. There is an annual renewal of 
about 100 to the mile, but several important 
railroads get along with 50 to 75. Railroads 
buy about 50,000,000 a year, compared with 
nearly 150,000,000 30 years ago. Three-quarters 
are now treated. Cheapness, strength, elasticity, 
resistance to shock, ease of replacement, and 
electric insulating properties are qualities that 
account for the continued use of wood. 

































YOU’VE NEVER SEEN 
HARDWARE CLOTH 
LIKE THIS BEFORE! 


rgest 
eriod 
Rail- 
Ss an 
same 
com- 
1938. 


CYCLONE 
“Re? Tag” 
HARDWARE 

CLOTH 


U.S, PAT. WO. 2ORE796 








LOOK at Cyclone’s new Hardware Cloth will convince 
you that you'll have something worth talking about. 


Notice the attractive, symmetrical design of the strong, It has a NEW, 
welded selvage. This new Cyclone Hardware Cloth is easier Welded Selvage that 


ation to tack into wooden frames and easier to weld to steel 


enue frames because the selvage is straight, flat and uniform. is uniform, straight — 


é we Look at the mesh, too. Wires are straight—through the 


veeks entire length of the cloth. Cyclone’s patented process has and flat. Produced 
68,- : ' ; ; 
practically overcome the evil of misplaced wires. The mesh 9 
by Cyclone’s new, 


over 
is flat, even, good-looking. It will make better-looking 


screens, guards—or whatever its use. Stronger, too. The ai exclusive process. 


precision weave makes the cloth easier to cut square. U. S. Pat. No. 2,024,796 











SMOOTHNESS IN GALVANIZING. Lhe galvanized coating is uni- 

: form—beautifully bright and smooth. Galvanizing is ap- 
be plied by a “hot dip” bath in pure molten zinc. And Cyclone’s 
1 de- patented method pulls the mesh through the bath in such a 
a way that it comes through with practically no distortion. 
rvice The exceptional strength and rigidity—greater uniform- 
icient ity—and finer appearance of the new U-S-S Cyclone Hard- 
pain ware Cloth will appeal to your customers. And—important 


0 sail to you—they are advantages a customer can see when you at _ a! \ 
point them out to him. Try it. How is your stock of hard- — . 
ware cloth? Place your order now to get ahead of competi- DL eiitl : 


tion with this better, easier-to-use hardware cloth. 2 eel 





U-S°S CYCLONE ‘Re¢jajy” HARDWARE CLOTH 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, III. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ortant 
roads 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, California, Pacific Coast Division + United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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Wedonot make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





CLarivico 


\2tdbhis/ 





BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING 


~CAREFULLY SELECTED LUMBER- 
-PROPERLY KILN DRIED-- 
~-PRECISION MACHINED-- 


INSURES BEAUTY, FINISH AND 
UTILITY 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE COMPANY 


Post Office Box 182 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 





Duamanapigee 


AND BIRCH 


FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SIWWwWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


perenne ogee 


MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA mas 


| BROWN DIMENSION CO. 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—There is no 
speculative purchasing; most orders call for 
immediate shipment and are for immediate 
needs. The market reflects the international 
uncertainty. The middle West is the princi- 
pal consuming center, but rural trade lags. 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards are in strong demand, 
being purchased for city construction, but 
No. 1 are weak, and dimension too is a little 
softer. The mills seem to get enough busi- 
ness; their stocks are badly broken and no 
staple items are in surplus, so prices on the 
whole are steady. There is some emergency 
government buying. 


INTERCOASTAL—As stocks on the east 
coast are adequate, delivered prices are 
weaker. Space can be had only at prohibi- 
tive prices on chartered ships. 


CALIFORNIA—Demand has softened, with 
space relatively easier, and prices are off. 


EXPORT—Hong Kong has ceased buying 
because of high freights. Some lumber is 
moving to United Kingdom. Italy is buying 
spruce for planes and ship decking. South 
Africa buys some lumber. East coast of 
South America is beginning to buy; rate will 
be advanced $2 a thousand Aug. 1. The west 
coast is purchasing good quantities with 
Moore McCormack line providing adequate 
ship service. 


SHINGLES—A good stock situation and 
steady production indicate sales greater than 
general complaint would indicate; but prices 
have not improved. 


LOGS—Operators are curtailing, because of 
business uncertainty and imminence of the 
fire season. Inventories of fir are not ex- 
cessive, but hemlock stocks are large. The 
supply of cedar is a little larger than usual. 
Recent top prices are no longer paid. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT —The Pacific 
Lumber Carriers’ Association reports the 
movement of 88,448,700 feet of lumber dur- 
ing April, 1940, compared with 74,721,700 feet 
in March, and 89,131,800 feet in April, 1939. 
April distribution was as follows: 


Feet 

gr 21,807,700 
TE Cn ccteee cent as eens eee 999,600 
eS ES a ee ee a 1,000,600 
SN ccc memeemore wmareu 592,200 
TE: 5... Bw aie So aew granarece eaters 59,939,100 
6 ee rere ea 3,263,000 
NOD sia sis wine sc oses bain es 846,500 

ee» a ae er re 88,448,700 


April movement to Los Angeles was up 17,- 
448,900 feet from March; the San Francisco 
movement was up 4,362,100 feet for same pe- 
riod. The association is asking the Mari- 
time Commission to defer from June 1 to 
July 1 a requested 50 cent increase in coast- 
wise lumber rates. Cause of this action is 
said to be the calling back into service of a 
large number of steam schooners because of 
recent scarcity of space, and the return of 
several vessels from the intercoastal trade, 
where, because of their small size and lack 
of return cargo, they had not been working 
out financially. 


CALIFORNIA PINES — Ponderosa demand 
is reported only fair, with prices holding 
about steady. Stocks are in good supply. 
The sugar pine situation is about the same 
as the Ponderosa. 


CONFERENCE RATES—Average increases 
of $1.50 per ton in contract rates on com- 
modities moving from Pacific Coast to Orient 
were recently established by the Pacific 
Westbound Conference. Effective May 15 on 
all new bookings for loading on or after 
June 19, applying to base ports of Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Manila and Hong Kong, the 
new rates on building materials are as fol- 
lows: Board, building, fibre wallboard, wood- 
core wallboard, insulating lumber, $13.50 
W/M; boards, building, asbestos wallboards, 
Zypsum base wallboard, plasterboard, plaster 
wallboard, stucco baseboard, $13.50 W/M; 
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pencil slats, $25 W/T; roofing material, pre- 
pared shingles, slate, sheets, tiles or metal 
shingles, asbestos or asphalt covered, $14.50 
W/M. 

REDWOOD—Demand has been fair, with 
some recent slackening due to late war 
conditions. Prices continue at former levels. 
With No. 3 common down somewhat, other 
stocks are holding their own. The export 
movement, notably to Australia and New 
Zealand, is very slow. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—An improvement in 
the space situation is the most encouraging 
factor in the cargo market. More bottoms 
are-available, particularly for California and 
Atlantic coast markets. The supply is still 
insufficient to meet the demand, however. In- 
quiries continue to show a gain, but orders 
could be better. Prices also could be stronger, 
most operators affirm. Logging camps are 
operating steadily, and log supplies seem 


ample. 
Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The lumber mar- 
ket has turned slower and a shade softer, 
largely ynder European war influences and 
the severe decline in stocks and grain. 


EAST COAST—Demand became materially 
lighter because of the unsettling influence of 
the European war along with the reaction 
in stocks. Prices appeared. softer. Ship 
space is easier but not plentiful. Demand 
covers general construction items. 


CALIFORNIA—The market may be a little 
on the weaker side. Demand appears con- 
fined to replacements. Ship space, for the 
first time in many weeks, is ample. 


RAIL—The market is a little slower. Buy- 
ing covers a very wide range of specifica- 
tions. 

NEARBY, LOCAIL-—Demand in this area 
is brisk as building goes ahead at a very 
rapid pace. Suburban and rural construc- 
tion is much in the foreground, although city 
construction volume is well above that of 
a year ago. 


EXPORT — Foreign markets continue to 
represent a very small volume. Present 
orders are almost exclusively from South 


America. 
Spokane, Wash. 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES—Mills_ report 
plenty of orders, but do not have the mate- 
rial to fill them until new dry stock comes 
in. Weather is now ideal for drying, and 
shipments should soon begin to pick up. 
Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN MARKET—A heavy de- 
mand for mixed cars featured the last two 
weeks, but straight-car business was small. 
Small mills in the South were unable to 
make shipments on mixed cars in less than 
three weeks, while the big mills could not 
promise prompt shipments, and some even 
pro rated their supply in order.to accom- 
modate as many customers as possible. Sales 
were not quite as heavy as they have been, 
but volume was ahead of a year ago. Rains 
throughout the district have retarded pro- 
duction. 


SOUTHERN PINE—AII] mixed-car items are 
in good demand, and some small advances 
have been noted. There is a scarcity of No. 
1 and better, and also of No. 3, inch items. 
No. 2 boards in straight cars have been a 
shade easier. Shipments have increased, but 
production has not increased proportionately. 
Buying from the farm areas has been slow. 


WESTERN PINE—Demand for Ponderosa 
has improved slightly. Prices are steady and 
selects are slightly stronger. Stocks are 
normal, and assortments are fair. There is 
a searcity of Nos. 3 and 4 common. Ship- 
ments have lagged a little. 
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HARDWOODS—uMills in the Southwest are 
said to be selling considerably more hard- 
wood than they are producing, though sales 
total is only fair. There is a good demand 
emanating from the oak flooring plants. Fur- 
niture manufacturers are buying only actual 
needs. 


OAK FLOORING—It is almost impossible 
to obtain select and clear in 2- and 3-foot 
lengths; No. 1 and better 15-inch shorts also 
are scarce, and there is very little 24-inch. 
Prices on some items have moved up as 
much as $1. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Some items have been re- 
duced about 50 cents, despite the fact that 
mills are not holding large stocks and ship- 
ments are not prompt. 


CYPRESS Inquiries for cypress have 
picked up appreciably. Price changes have 
been unimportant. Stocks are normal and 
in good assortment. 


SHINGLES—The shingle market is hold- 
ing at recent declines of 15 to 25 cents a 
square. There is still some scarcity of No. 
2, and No. 1 are not offered at any marked 
concessions. Mills report a surplus of No. 3’s. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—Buying is fairly quiet, due 
to generally unsettled weather and the war 
in Europe. Prices are well maintained. Floor- 
ing inquiry is improving, and prices are well 
sustained at an advance of $1@3 per thou- 
sand. Lumber yards up-State are placing re- 
peat orders for small lots of character- 
marked solid Appalachian hardwood panel- 
ing. Furniture factory re-stocking is held 
up pending results from June furniture 
marts. 

SOFTWOODS—Contractors report good 
prospects for a lively demand for low-cost 
homes, and retail yards are replenishing their 
stocks in preparation for increased demand. 
Some railroad contracts for car repair lum- 
ber are being placed, mostly in southern pine 
for car linings and siding, and cypress and 
oak for sills and beams. Prices continue 
steady. 











Shreveport, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Dealers all seem to 
agree that demand has slackened somewhat. 
Some were inclined to attribute the let-up 
to the unfavorable showing of the stock 
market. Demand is coming in about equal 
quantities from the North and the South. A 
shortage of stock in shipping condition, 
especially yard stock, is noted, because of 
the heavy rains which have continued all 
spring and have made air drying of com- 
mon stock almost impossible. So virtually 
everything has to be kiln dried before ship- 
ment. Prices seem to be about the same. 


HARDWoOODS—There has been a fairly 
heavy call for cottonwood, poplar and tupelo 
for export to the United Kingdom. In the do- 
mestic market flooring oak is moving right 
along at unchanged prices. Oak production 
is running behind oak shipments somewhat. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Prices are firming. Spe- 
Cilals that have been plentiful are now dis- 
appearing. The English Government con- 
tinues buying considerable quantities of 
dimension. The yard trade showed a little let- 
down when Germany invaded Belgium and 
Holland, but this lasted only a few days, and 
orders have since been very plentiful. No. 3 
lumber is becoming scarce, with prices on 
1x8- and 1x10-inch No. 3 shiplap ranging 
$18@19, and 2x4-inch No. 3, $16@18, mill, and 
other items in proportion. Demand for creo- 
Soted timbers has been strong. Export mar- 
kets are taking all longleaf timbers offered. 
tailroad buying continues light, and although 
considerable grain doors are being purchased, 
— volume is less than it was expected 
0 ea, 

HARDWOODS—The market continues 
Strong. Searce items include magnolia; 4/, 


o/ and 6/4 quarter sawn red gum, as well as 





5/ and 6/4 plain red gum. Prices are show- 
ing a tendency to advance. Oak flooring 
went up $1@5 within the week. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingles continue 
dull, with prices very low. Lath are strength- 
ening, and kiln dried range $4.75@5 for No. 1, 
and $3.75 to $4 for No. 2, at mill. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers, because 
of the Wage-Hour law, are turning away 
from interstate and soliciting only intrastate 
business, many going on 55 hour week, and 
a few to 56 to 60 hours. Demand from the 
southern States continues to mount in vol- 
ume, and calls are principally for lower 
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grades. Mills are not unwilling to stay close 
to April prices, except on Nos. 2 and 3 com- 
mon. May 25 price changes are principally 
advances of $2@3, and sometimes $5, on No. 3 
items. No. 3 1x4-inch flooring, ceiling and 
partition moved from $12 to $14; and all 
items of 1x6- and 1x8-inch, regardless of 
working, advanced to $18, or occasionally 
$20. No. 2 flooring has stiffened to a range 
of $18@26. Drop siding settled down at $25 
for 6-inch, and $1 up for 1x8-inch. Shiplap 
is $23 for air dried 1x8-inch and, though in 
No. 3 the 1x10- and 1x12-inch are sluggish, 
these hold in line with 1x6- and 1x8-inch. 
Small rough green timbers, 4x4- to 8x8-inch 
and under 20-foot, are $25, and 6x10- and 
8x10-inch longleaf square edged and sound 
grades went to $50. No. 1 2x10-inch S4S air 
dried dimension sold at $35, with 2x12-inch 
ranging $38@45. Production is as near to 
normal as at any time within the past two 
years, though small mills are taking time out 
for farming operations, and shortleaf dimen- 
sion stocks show steady increase, but short- 
age of shed stocks is reaching an acute stage, 


(Continued on Page 76) 





of seasoned wood. 
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Good Housekeeping Helps 
Eliminate Lyctus Beetles 


There are two primary considerations required in the prevention and 
control of powder post beetles in lumber. The first of these is good 
housekeeping, and the second is chemical treatment of the lumber. 

In good housekeeping, periodic inspection of lumber yards and store- 
houses for first signs of infestation is essential. Stored lumber which 
has not been treated must be carefully watched and all debris destroyed 
to eliminate insect breeding. If infested lumber is found, it must be 
chemically treated or destroyed —the oldest stock being moved first. 

For chemical treatment, Permasan (formerly Monsanto Permatol A) 
has been indicated by laboratory tests to be effective in killing the 
“live worms” in infested wood, as well as preventing new infestation 


For information regarding your specific problem, inquire: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins | 


Boston, Mass., May 27.—Through May Ca- 
nadian spruce has been skyrocketing to new 
“highs” both as to war order volume and do- 
mestic prices, while the market for West Coast 
lumber suffers from scarcity of tonnage for 
this intercoastal run. I have heard within a 
week of space being taken for this 7,000 mile 
voyage at the premium rate of $19.50 per thou- 
sand feet, though the published rate is $16, 
while charters for the 3,000 mile trans-Atlantic 
voyage from the Bay of Fundy or St. Law- 
rence River ports to move spruce war orders 
to England are currently reported at 350 shill- 
ings per standard (1980 feet). The “official” 
rate of exchange—20 cents per shilling—ap- 
plies, to yield a freight cost of $70 per stand- 
ard, or approximately $35 -per thousand feet, 
for this voyage into the war zones. 

Business at the retail yards of New England 
is spotty, some dealers reporting a very busy 
month, while others are moving very little 
lumber. This latter class—as a rule—are car- 
rying well rounded stocks bought and deliv- 
ered when ship space began to tighten in Feb- 
ruary and March. The busier yards are now 
beginning to feel the pinch of delayed deliveries 
from the West Coast, and of curtailed offerings 
of spruce both from the Maine and the Provin- 
cial mills. Spot stocks of fir dimension in 
wholesale hands at the Terminals are down 
close to the vanishing point, and there are no 
No. 2 boards and very few unsold 3’s offering. 

Director J. F. Campbell, of the Salvage Ad- 
ministration, held a series of conferences with 
Washington officials and with the committee of 
lumbermen that met with salvage officials in 
Winchendon, Mass., last summer. As a result, 
a plan is taking shape, the purpose of which 
is to develop a prompt market to local opera- 
tors or industrials for the logs held in ponds, 
which at the moment total 255,000,000 feet. The 
administration is advertising for bids, to be 
opened July 1, on salvage lumber, its invitation 
to bid appearing on page 71. 

WEST COAST WOODS—Two cargo boats 
and a small consignment in one of the regu- 
lar liners bring total receipts by water at 
Boston in May to date to 5,612,092 feet, with 
no additional arrivals listed for the month. 
Average receipts in May in the previous ten 
years reached 8,953,562 feet. Recent receipts 
at the Terminal are being rapidly trucked 
away in filling old orders, leaving but a few 
unsold lots in pile. The 2,525,000 feet for 
Boston, loaded at British Columbia ports and 
held at Philadelphia more than six weeks in 
the Danish steamer Norden, will be dis- 
charged there, according to information re- 
ceived here today. Nearly if not quite all of 
the lots consigned to Boston had been sold, 
and included a half million feet of boards, 
for which there is a pressing demand. Spot 
stocks of No. 2 boards are exhausted, and 
there are few lots of No. 3 unsold. The latter 
are offered as low as $27.50, but orders for 
direct shipment from the mills—as ship space 
is available—go at $29@29.50. Spot lots of 
No. 2 sell as low as $30, with mill shipment 
lots held as high as $32@32.50. Ship space 
continues tight. Local offices are now book- 
ing orders for loading not earlier than Sep- 
tember. Dimension fir has moved up a full 
dollar, and now takes the discount of $4.50@5 
from page 18 of list 33. On the smaller di- 
mension sizes in small lots from local stocks, 
the prevailing discount is $3@3.50 from 
page 18. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—Most of the summer 
mills in Maine and the Provinces have se- 
cured their log drives and have started saw- 
ing. Current demand from the retail yards 
is not heavy, but mill production and offer- 
ings available for this market must be far 
below normal if the Canadian mills are to 
fill all ships now being rushed to their load- 
ing ports to move cargoes overseas on rush 
orders from the Allied Timber Control office. 
Mill prices in Canada are mounting steadily. 
Small cargoes of spruce dimension delivered 











at Boston-rate ports are very firm at 
$38 @38.50, with random lots $1.50@2 lower. 
There is an ample supply of small schooners, 
and the Bay of Fundy rate to Boston is close 
to $4.75@5. Maine mills start the season 
with a good backlog of rail orders that will 
absorb production well through June. Small 
dimension, 2x3-, 4- and 5-inch, and 3x4- and 
4x4-inch, holds steady at $35, delivered at 
Boston-rate points, and moves up to $42@43 
for the wider sizes, 2x10- and 12-inch. Dry 
and dressed boards are scarce and firm at 
$35@36 for the 1x4- and 5-inch; $39 for 
6- and 7-inch, $40 for 8- and 9-inch, and $43 
for 10- and 12-inch. Most sales of 2- and 
3-inch bundled furring are at $32@33, but 
there are small-mill offerings at $1&2 lower. 
lower. 





LATH AND SHINGLES—Spruce lath are 
more active, and the price range for 1%-inch 
No. 1 is $2.50@2.80, with the 15-inch at 
$4@4.15. There is little call for No. 2, usually 
priced at $1 less. Standard brands of eastern 
white cedar shingles are fairly active and 
firm at $4.25@4.30 for extras, $3.75@3.85 for 
clears, and $2.90@3 for 2nd clears and clear 
walls. Sales of West Coast red cedars have 
increased sharply, but prices show a wider 
than usual range at this season, as mill sales 
are well below production. Quotations on 
the 18-inch No. 1 Perfections, delivered at 
New England points, run from $4.45@4.60, 
and the 16-inch 5X No. 1 are $4.10@4.25; 
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No. 2, $3.40@3.56, and No. 3, $2.85@2.95. Local 
stocks of waterborne are low, and ship space 
is not available. There are small lots available 
at: Perfections, $5@5.10; 5X No. 1, $4.60@4.75; 
No. 2, $4@4.10, and No. 3, $3.40@3.50. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS—tThere has been 
a fairly active demand for maple and birch, 
with prices fully maintained at previous 
levels. The weak spot has been in the call 
for 8/ and 9/4 heel maple through the active 
heel season, just ended. Substitution of the 
western pines and basswood, and, to a limited 
extent gumwood, in the production of the 
novel “wedge” heels, has cut sharply into 
sales of maple. It is said that this fashion 
will continue another season at least. 


PINE BOXBOARDS—There is a constantly 
widening market for native pine, as the 
operators enter new fields in a drive to un- 
load their surplus created by the 1938 blow- 
down. Box shops are increasingly busy and 
are buying inch round edge freely at f.o.b. 
mill yard prices that range all the way from 
$11@15. Inch square edge, to grade No. 3 
common, sells at $30@34 for 6- to 11-inch, 
with the No. 4 as low as $22, and occasionally 
$29 f.o.b. mill yard. 


Will J. Riley of the Riley Lumber Co. 
Bloomfield, Conn., and a former president of 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
has been elected treasurer of the Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Connecticut to fill the va- 
cancy resulting from the recent death of Fred 
B. Grant, of New Haven. 


W. Bartlett Bacon, son of the late William 
Bacon, of Davenport, Peters Co., Boston 
wholesaler, who for many years was a member 
of the sales staff of that company, has with- 


Giant Panels for Small Homes 


To meet an increasing demand for small 
homes and to stimulate growing business for 
dealers, one of the pioneer manufacturers in 
the development of building material specialties 
recently announced a new product to be used in 
the construction of low cost, small homes. This 
new product has been under test for two years 


inch doorway with ease. The panel, which per- 
mits full wall construction and eliminates mois- 
ture in building construction, comes in all stand- 
ard sizes from four feet wide to eight feet. 
The panel has insulating value approximating 
that of specialized insulating materials. The 
panels have a pre-sized pebble surface. They 





Courtesy The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


in twenty-six States. These tests were made to 
test the efficiency and durability of the product 
under varying climatic and building conditions. 
These full wall panels are announced as ideal 
for the construction of the four walls of the 
average size room, and also for the “fifth wall” 
—the ceiling. 

Upson Board panels eight feet by fourteen 
feet have been introduced under the name 


“Strong-Bilt” panels. Each giant size panel has 
a tensile strength that permits bending it and 
holding it in special made “U” clamps at an 
arc which allows it to be carried through an 
ordinary two foot six inch by six foot eight 


take paint in any color, and have non-absorbent 
faces free from fuzz or grain. 

Strong-Bilt panels are applied directly to 
wall studs and ceiling joists by means of newly 
invented fasteners which securely anchor the 
panels from the back, allowing them to adjust 
themselves or float as the framework may move 
or settle. Special Shad-O-Line molding has 
been developed with a recessed edge which per- 
mits the painter’s brush to slip under the mold- 
ing and eliminate all possibility of a broken 
paint line. Complete information will be sent 
to dealers who request it from the manufac- 
turer at Lockport, New York. 
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drawn and on May 17 announced the opening 
of a wholesale lumber office by Bacon Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), at 55 Kilby Street, corner of Water 
Street. Mr. Bacon was a first lieutenant in 
the U. S. Air Service and saw much activity 
overseas in World War No. 1. 

Horace B. Shepard, executive head of Shep- 
ard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston, who cele- 
brated his 85th birthday on April 12, will enter 
a local hospital next week for an eye operation. 

His host of friends in the trade will be 
pleased to learn of the rapid recovery of James 
A. (Jim) Kimball, of the George E. Kimball 
& Son Co., of Hingham, Mass., from a critical 
illness. 

Granville B. Fuller, of G. Fuller & Son Lum- 
ber Co., Brighton, Mass., and treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been elected a trustee of the Brigh- 
ton Five Cents Savings Bank, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of his father. 

J. A. Lowe, Jr., will on June 3 join the sales 
staff of Davenport, Peters Co., wholesaler, 
Boston. He will be in charge of sales of West 
Coast fir uppers in carload lots, also of Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Ponderosa pines. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—More or less 
hesitancy is still manifested by buyers and 
the movement is not without indications of 
lag, with prices little changed, if at all. 
Building operations have been interfered 
with again by rains. Box plants are running 
full time. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Trade has been in a 
dull period, interspersed by bursts of activity. 
Prices have remained much the same. 


CYPRESS Demand is active enough to 
absorb the production, and that for the bet- 
ter grades is quite good. 


WESTERN WOODS — Complaints about a 
scarcity of tonnage are still heard. Those 
who booked orders based on water rates and 
are now faced by the necessity of making 
shipments by rail, find their calculations con- 
siderably upset. The movement has not 
undergone any further contraction, and there 
are indications that it may expand. 


HARDWOODS—The majority of dealers 
state that demand is not as active as they 
would like to see it, and with no important 
price changes to be noted. The mills seem 
to be in a position to take care of all the 
business offering. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has not started up as 
actively as many dealers had hoped for. They 
attribute the fact to bad weather earlier in 
the year and the war conditions abroad. Little 
change in prices has occurred lately. 


HARDWOODS—Business compares favor- 
ably with that of a year ago, but May vol- 
ume was affected detrimentally by the war. 
Small-lot purchasing, with a good deal of 
shopping around, is the rule. Prices at mills 
are said to be holding about steady on most 
items. 


WESTERN PINES—Some falling off in 
trade is reported, due to the war. Suburban 
dealers are getting a fair volume from erec- 
tion of low-cost homes, but those depending 
on city trade find it slow. Prices are little 
changed. 


NORTHERN PINE—The mills have no 
heavy stocks, so that prices are being main- 
tained. Low-grade stocks are in fair de- 
mand, as box manufacturers are expecting to 
use larger supplies than in some past seasons. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
a change for the better in the demand. Or- 
ders have been filtering in for mixed cars of 
framing, flooring, ceiling, roofers and dressed 
boards, for quick shipment. There has been 
shipped, and is going to be shipped from the 
Southeast to England, a tremendous quan- 
tity of small shortleaf pine framing, dressed, 
and it brings fair prices. This movement is 
certainly going to cut into production of 
roofers. Prices all along the line, both in 
upper and lower grades, are holding firm. 
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Many mills are finding it difficult to fill or- 


ders as quickly as desired. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment is in the market for tremendous 
quantities of framing, boards etc. for vari- 
ous Navy yards etc. Demand for B&better 
pine is growing. Prices on better grade pine 
are apt to advance; some of it is going into 
mixed car orders, and some of it, abroad. 
The box manufacturers have not been very 
active buyers. Production of small mills is 
very’ limited. There has been a much better 
domestic yard demand for mixed cars of 
dressed framing; Prices are very firm, with 
18- and 20-foot lengths hard to get. Air 
dried No. 2 common and better boards have 
been moving better. Sales of air dried roof- 
ers, however, have not increased, and prices 
remain about the same; 4-inch are scarce 
and quoted at $13.50; 6-, 8- and 10-inch are 
$17; and 12-inch, $18, f.o.b. cars Georgia 
Main line, although some Carolina mills do 
not pay any attention to these figures. 





First Frame House on the 


Prairies Still Used 


The first frame house on the prairies of Iowa 
and Minnesota, north of Dubuque, Iowa, still 
stands, and is in good condition. It was built 
in 1845 by Mark Sherman, beside the Dubuque- 
St. Paul trail near the village of Garnavillo, the 
county seat at that time of a county which ex- 
tended to the Canadian border, taking in Min- 


_ nesota. 


The house was used as a residence by Otto 
Hamann, the present owner, until recent years, 
when it was moved back to give room for a 
modern residence. At present it serves as the 
farm tool house, standing near U. S. Highway 

















Built in 1845, this frame structure is still giv- 
ing service 


55, as the Old Dubuque-St. Paul trail is now 
called. 

The new highway is a concrete ribbon 262 
miles long between the Twin Cities and Du- 
buque. The completion of paving the historic 
old road, was celebrated at Prosper, Minn., on 
the Iowa-Minnesota line a few years ago, re- 
calling to Miss Althea Sherman, daughter of 
Mark Sherman, the days when she saw cara- 
vans of covered wagons—not processions of 
motor cars—follow the old trail. Of the house 
she said: 

The first homes were log cabins sheltered 
by the woods, their owners believing it fool- 
hardy to build. upon the prairies, where 
buildings certainly would be wrecked by the 
winds. Thus they cautioned my father when 
he chose a location on the prairie away 
from the woods. But he built the house 
there just the same, and dared to use lum- 
ber instead of logs, and even to make it 
two stories high. Oak beams were used, 
and, to further strengthen the walls, be- 
tween beams and siding a wall of heavy oak 
planks was erected perpendicularly. Built 
that way, it was believed that if the house 
should be carried away by the winds, it 
would hold together. 

The house withstood the terrific winds and 
blizzards which swept the treeless prairies, and 
soon other pioneers dared to build away from 
the timber, and erect frame houses instead of 
log cabins. Though the 95-year-old Sherman 
house is the oldest in the region, a number of 
others 70 and 75 years old are still in use. 
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NEW ENGLAND HURRICANE 
LUMBER FOR SALE 


by 
The Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
(Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration ) 


Bids will be opened at 2 P. M. July 1, 1940 at the 
office of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, (Northeastern Timber Salvage Administration), 
Wendell-Phillips Building. 115 Chauncy Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, for the purchase of 500 million 
board feet, more or less, of rough pine lumber, 
sawed or to be sawed by the said Corporation. 


Location of Lumber 


Approximately 245 million board feet of lumber 
already sawed is located at 340 storage sites in the 
six New England States. All sites are accessible by 
truck and some are adjacent to railroads. Detailed 
information concerning site locations, volumes, kinds, 
and dimensions of lumber will be furnished on 
request. 


The remaining volume of approximately 255 mil- 
lion board feet will be sawed by the Corporation 
from logs now in water storage throughout the 
same area. An additional amount of logs and lum- 
ber, over and above the amount herein specified, 
has been reserved to provide for anticipated needs 
of local wood-using industries. 


Description of Lumber 


The lumber will be approximately 98% northern 
white pine (Pinus strobus) and 2% red pine (Nor- 
way). 

Lumber sawed to date is in standard sizes (square 
edged). It has been sawed full dimension and 
will meet all reasonable requirements for resawing 
and dressing to standard sizes. 


Sawing of the remaining logs will be adjusted to 
suit reasonable requirements of the purchaser. 


All lumber has been well piled and that sawed 
during the staining season of 1939 was treated. 


Bids 

Bids for the entire amount will be given preference 
but bids for lots of 25 million board feet or more 
will be considered on the basis of the values of such 


lot or lots in relation to the over-all value of the 
entire amount. 


Main Conditions of Sale of Entire Amount 


1. Payment for all lumber must be made by Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 


2. A minimum of 10 million board feet shall be 
paid for at the bid rate prior to January 1, 1941 and 
thereafter purchases shall be at the rate of not less 
than 10 million board feet per month, averaged on a 
quartesly basis. 

3. The purchaser will be required to furnish a sat- 
isfactory performance bond in the amount of $250,000. 


4. A deposit of $50,000 must accompany all bids, 
by certified check payable to the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation. The deposit of the suc- 
cessful bidder will be retained and plied to the 
purchase price of the lumber: or, if the purchaser 
fails to meet requirements, may be retained as 
liquidated damages. The deposit of unsuccessful 
bidders will be returned. 


5. Lumber will be sold in the condition in which 
it is found in piles at the storage sites. The sale 
— ~~ merchantable pile bottoms and roof 

oards. 


6. No bid of less than $22.50 per thousand board 
feet of lumber will be considered. On January 1, 
1941, and at three-month intervals thereafter, the 
Corporation will make adjustments in the bid pur- 
chase price, either up or down, on the basis of 
variations in an index figure of prices of competing 

ine lumber. Adjustments will also be made in the 

id purchase price in the event the lumber inventory 
varies more than 10 percent in any one grade or 
thickness from present estimates. At no time during 
the life of the contract, however, will the purchase 
price be below $18.00 per thousand board feet. 

7. The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 

In sale of less than the entire amount the above 
conditions will be modified to the extent desirable 
to make them consistent with the volume, location, 
and character of lumber on which bids are made. 


Responsibility of Bidder . 


Before a contract is awarded the bidder will be 
required to furnish the corporation evidence of satis- 


factory financial responsibility. 


Bid Forms and Detailed 
Information 


Bid forms and further information can be secured 
from the Administrator of the Northeastern Timber 
Salvage Administration, 115 Chauncy Street, Boston, 





Massachusetts. Prospective purchasers can arrange 
to inspect the | on application to the Admin- 
istrator. 
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Here’s What's New 


Announce Improved Load for Use 
in Calking Gun 

Elimination of air pockets which cause dry, 
chunky calking to form in the container is the 
principal feature of “Speed Load,” a new calk- 
ing load just announced by Mack- 
lanburg-Duncan Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., manufacturers of Nu- 
Calk Calking Compound and Nu- 
Glaze Glazing Compound. The 
new load is for use in calking guns. 
Due to special construction of the 
container and caps the load is 
practically vacuum packed. Both acts? D 
gun and nozzle are kept free from LOA q 
calking due to a special top lid — | Cauge% gu 














which fits into the nozzle opening. yp 
All that is necessary is to drop il 
the load into the gun, slice the Rove 
seal off and use. There is no lid Wee 
to remove. The calker’s hands do = 
not touch the calking material, nor = 
does the air reach it. Trigger ac- sAcicancauae 
tion is smooth, and trigger action Puanor crn.o 


is even. Loads are packed ten to 
a carton. Carton contents are one gallon. Com- 
plete information will be sent to dealers who 
request it from the manufacturer. 
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New Catalog of Material Racks for 
Dealer Display Announced 


A new 16-page, file-size catalog with an at- 
tractive cover has just been made available by 
the Marvel Rack Manufacturing Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Racks for glass, screen cloth, 
rope and belting as well as electric wire meas- 
uring machines are illustrated and described. 
Prices for all items are shown. Descriptions 
include brief specifications of construction, size 
and capacities. Most of the illustrations are ac- 
tual photographs, with some line drawings to 
illustrate uses. The booklet contains a statement 
of the company’s guarantee of its products, and 
the last page contains a price list of all the 
company’s racks and other products. 


Offer Life-Time Warranty Policy on 
Lock and Latch 


Effective with July shipments, National Brass 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware, inaugurate a lifetime war- 
ranty policy applying to Dexter-Tubular Locks 
and Latches. The warranty will be mounted 
on the face of every Dexter-Tubular box, and 





the certificate unconditionally guarantees the 
article for the entire life of the building in 
which it is installed. Failure for any reason 
whatever, except abuse, will be repaired or re- 
All stock now on deal- 


placed without charge. 





ers’ shelves is automatically covered by the 
warranty. Dealers desiring certificates for 
their stock can obtain them by writing to the 
manufacturer. 


Synthetic Resin Sealer Is Used as 
Vapor Stop 


A synthetic resin sealer to be applied by the 
painter as a vapor stop is announced by I. F. 
Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash. It is stated that 
Laux Vapor Stop can be applied on walls or 
ceilings of any kind: plaster, plywood, wall- 
board or insulation board, and is transparent 
and provides a base for other paint, Laux 
Vapor Stop is designed to act as a moisture 
barrier and prevent the accumulation of vapor 
in stud and attic spaces. One gallon is said 
to be enough to cover about 400 sq. ft.; it comes! 
ready to apply, and surface dries in about an 
hour. 


New Sales Helps on Bruce 
Streamline Flooring 


A new brochure on Streamline factory-finish 
hardwood flooring has just been announced for 
free distribution to dealers by E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. The new booklet is standard 
file size, and shows how Streamline is adapted 
for use in various architectural types and how 
it harmonizes with different room decoration 
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schemes. Color plates re-produce the actual 
appearance of the flooring. The “scratch test” 
is demonstrated in a dramatic way. Other sales 
helps now available to dealers to help them sell 
Streamline flooring are a double post card and 
a series of newspaper advertising mats. The 
post card, with a picture of a room interior on 
the front, has a reply card attached, and E. L. 
Bruce Co. will imprint it with the dealer’s 
name and address. Full information on these 
helps will be sent by the manufacturer on re- 
quest. 


Price Change Announced by Glass 
Substitute Manufacturer 


The Arvey Corp., 3462 N. Kimball Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of R-V-Lite Vita- 
pane, a transparent glass substitute, announces 
a slight price increase due to increasing raw 
material costs. It is stated that these prices 
will be effective July 15 and will give dealers 
a longer profit than they had previously. It 
is also announced that promotion is being 
planned for the 1940 fall campaign which will 
include new folders, counter stands and win- 
dow posters and other advertising. 
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Introduce New Sun-Reflecting 
Metal Screen Fabric 


Koolshade sun screen is the name of a new 
product recently introduced by the Ingersoll 
Steel & Disc Division of Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
The horizontal members of the fabric are nar- 
row, paper-thin flat steel set at a fixed angle 
calculated so that direct sun radiation is com- 





pletely shut out. Spacing is such as to prevent 
passage of all small insects commonly barred 
by insect screen. The horizontal members are 
held in place by wires spaced one-half inch 


apart. The mesh is fine, reduces solar load 
eight to eighty five percent, eliminates sun 
glare, admits ample light, and permits clear 
vision at all times. The flat members are so 
designed and placed as to shut out all direct 
sun glare while the sun is forty or more degrees 
above the horizon in the summer. In winter the 
sun does not get that high above the horizon, 
and no sun heat is eliminated. Full information 
will be sent to dealers who request it from the 
manufacturer. 


Sash Fastener and Frame Is 
Offered to Dealers 


The Klauer Manufacturing Co., of Dubuque, 
Iowa, are now Offering to dealers their new 
“D-V” sash fastener to be used with their 
“Duo-Vent” metal window frames. It is an- 
nounced that the sash fastener permits a num- 
ber of adjustments, locks securely in every posi- 
tion and swings out of the way when raising 
or completely removing the sash. One of the 
features of the frame is that it has a drip sill 
which carries the rain away from the sash. 
These frames are described as ideal for farm 
and similar type buildings. For prices and fur- 
ther information, address the manufacturer. 


New Booklet on Asphalt Roofing 
Is Issued by Bureau 


A new booklet entitled “Asphalt. Roofing” 
has been issued by the Asphalt Roofing Bureau, 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Although 
this booklet was prepared for the information 
and use of roofing manufacturers’ salesman, 
it contains information of interest to distribu- 
tors of roofing products. The history of the 
industry, its present status, consumer viewpoint, 
service and distribution are among the various 
points covered in the five sections of the book- 
let. Illustrative drawings and charts are used 
extensively to emphasize points covered in the 
text; show phases of the manufacturing proc- 
esses and demonstrate the uses of this building 
material. The booklet contains 66 pages of text 
and measures approximately 8'4 by 11 inches 
in size. The Bureau announces that it does not 
undertake supplying copies of this booklet to 
the trade, but is distributing them to manufac- 
turers at production cost. 
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Art in wood is a new pos- 
sibility brought to light by 
inventive genius. A concern 
at Fort Scott, Kan., has im- 
proved a wood engraving or 
embossing machine which has 
hitherto produced work suit- 
able for interior finish, so 
that the human face and form, 
animals, landscapes, or any- 
thing that can be drawn with 
a pencil can be produced on 
the surface of the wood, and 
the work is said to be supe- 
rior to any hardwood engrav- 
ing. The machine polishes 
also, and will imitate, it is 
said, the grain of mahogany, 


rosewood, bird’s-eye maple, 
satinwood or other fancy 
woods. The process embraces 


the effects of heat and pres- 
sure and the use of engraved 
dies. 

* . * 


White Pine Cut of 1889:— 
The total output of the mills 
in 1889 was less by 83,000,000 
feet than in 1888. When it is 
considered that stocks in 
hand are about 30,000,000 
feet greater than last year, 
the trade in 1889 lost over 
100,000,000 feet, as compared 
to that of 1888. Perhaps this 
is enough to account for the 
grumbling that was heard 
among white pine manufac- 





turers and dealers throughout 
the past season. Possibly we 
can account for this loss by 
the inroads that yellow pine 
has made in trans-Missouri 
territory, and to a consider- 
able extent all over the North- 
west. Furthermore, we may 
credit North Carolina and 
yellow pine with a portion of 
the loss in the East. 
* ok * 


It is said there are suf- 
ficient sunken logs in the 
streams of Michigan which 
have been used to float logs 
to the booms to make the 
man several times a million- 
aire who shall devise some 
feasible method of securing 
and converting them into 
lumber. One prominent lum- 
berman ventures the predic- 
tion that the Tittabawassee 
and Au Sable Rivers could be 
made to _ contribute from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth, 
providing some scheme can be 
devised to secure them. 


* * * 


Michigan is supplying 
skilled labor in woodworking 
industries all over the coun- 
try. Dozens of skilled work- 
men have gone to the South 
to work in the mills and 
other industries being planted 
there by Michigan capitalists. 





Blow to Washington’s Lum- 
ber Business (Jan. 15)—The 
great lumber trust of the Pa- 
cific Coast—the Pacific Pine 
Lumber Co. of San Francisco 
—has just issued an order re- 
quiring all mills controlled by 
the trust to close down and re- 
duce the working time to 12 
days in each month. This 
will not only work great hard- 
ship to the 10,000 men deriv- 
ing support from the mills, 
but will be felt in many other 
branches. The boats also find 
business much depressed. The 
cause of this latter is an- 
nounced as the great scarcity 
of vessels for carrying lumber 
to foreign ports. (Feb. 8)— 
President E. M. Herrick, of 
the Pacific Pine Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., rises to 
correct an error. He pro- 
claims that the above organ- 
ization did not order the shut- 
ting down of Washington 
mills that recently went into 
effect. It was the owners of 
the mills themselves who got 
together and decided upon 
this course, he says, as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation, and 
they included not only those 
associated with the Pacific 
Pine Lumber Co.—the  so0- 
called trust—but several who 
have nothing to do with it. 





Survey Shows Far West Building Leads; 
Rural Consumption Needs Stimulation 


Consumption and Production: Consumption 
in the second quarter of 1940 is estimated to 
show a slightly greater seasonal increase 
than it did in 1939, owing to building having 
been retarded earlier in the year, says the 
Lumber Survey Committee in its latest re- 
port, but it considers an increase during the 
fall unlikely. Consumption in the first half 
of 1940, it believes, will amount to 3 percent 
more than it did in the corresponding period 
last year. Lumber production in the first 
quarter increased 12 percent above last year’s, 
While shipments were 6 percent, and new 
orders 10 percent, above the 1939 levels; ship- 
ments and new orders were respectively 7 
and 9 percent above the production. Mill 
stocks April 1 were 570 million feet, or 7 per- 
cent, below those on hand that date last year. 
Percentage of unfilled orders to gross stocks 
May 1 was 22, as compared with 18 on May 
1, 1939. Mill stocks, the Committee believes, 
generally are adequate, but those in some 
regions and of some species are unbalanced, 
and it recommends maintenance of standard 
inventories. In the first quarter of this vear, 
oak flooring production, shipments and orders 
were respectively 15, 9 and 33 percent above 
the 1939, and gross stocks April 1 were 13 
percent below the 1939 total. Maple flooring 
Plants reported a 12 percent increase in pro- 
duction, and a 9 percent decline in orders, 
during the first quarter, and their stocks 
April 1 were about 3 percent below last 
year’s. 


Building: Total building permits issued in 
2,000 cities in the first quarter showed a de- 
Cline of 10 percent as compared with 1939, 
but residential building made a gain of 2% 
percent for the country as a whole, the 


Mountain and Pacific States reporting gains 
of 6 percent in all construction and of 10 
percent in residential. Total contracts 
awarded in the 37 eastern States in the first 
three months of 1940 were 13 percent below 
the 1939, largely accounted for by a decline 
in non-residential building, for residential 
building valuation was 1 percent above the 
1939 total, though, measured in floor space, 
it was 1 percent below the 1939, its mainte- 
nance being attributable to high activity in 
the Far West and especially California, for 
home building in the eastern and central 
States, adversely affected by weather, showed 
a decline. FHA financing made a gain, to 
April 20, of 15 percent above the 1939. Of 
the first quarter total construction, 60 per- 
cent was privately financed, as compared 
with 50 percent in 1939. The Committee finds 
that urban building is.in substantial volume, 
but that rural is lagging, and it believes that 
the rural can be stimulated by making more 
readily available the recent improvements in 
low-cost home construction, and the benefits 
of low-cost financing. 


Industrial Demand: The railroads April 1 
had 21,112 cars on order, as compared with 
6,502 on that date last year, their revenue 
freight loadings having shown an increase 
of 8.2 percent above 1939. They are buying 
considerable lumber for replenishment needs, 
but are not planning extensive purchases. 
Demand for boxes and crates, closely allied 
with the rail movement of merchandise and 
miscellaneous freight, will be 6 to 8 percent 
larger in the first half of 1940 than it was 
that period last year; the Northeast was defi- 
nitely ahead of last year, but the Southeast, 
because of poor fruit crops, was showing a 


73 


somewhat smaller increase than the Far 
West. Furniture sales, which follow the resi- 
dential building trend with some lag in time, 
will probably show a slight increase in the 
second quarter of 1940. Automobile produc- 
tion, despite a considerable loss in export 
trade, is expected to show, during the second 
quarter a gain of 30 percent over the same 
period last year. 


Foreign ‘Trade: ‘Total exports in the first 
quarter of 1940 declined 24 percent compared 
with the 1939, log exports being off 41 per- 
cent, and lumber, 21; while total imports de- 
clined 8 percent, those of logs having in- 
creased 11 percent, and those of lumber, in- 
cluding sawed cabinet woods, having declined 
14 percent. Softwood lumber exports in the 
first quarter were off 5 percent from 1939, 
those to United Kingdom and the Continent 
having been only half last year’s, while gains 
were shown in those to the Orient, 15 per- 
cent; South America, 8 percent; and Central 
America, Mexico and West Indies, 20 percent. 
Softwood imports decreased 18 percent, those 
of Canadian fir and hemlock being down 64 
percent, while those of Canadian spruce in- 
creased 16 percent. Hardwood exports de- 
clined 62 percent in the first quarter as com- 
pared with last year’s, the movement to what 
was formerly the largest market, the United 
Kingdom, being off 84 percent, and declines 
being shown in those to all important regions 
except Canada, which took 18 percent more 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1939. 
Hardwood imports increased 13 percent over 
the 1939. 


Prices: The index of the Department of 
Labor (1926 = 100) in March, 1940, was 97.8, 
compared with 92.1 a year ago; average mill 
prices of all grades and dimensions as re- 
ported by Southern Pine Lumber Exchange 
(apparently higher than industry average for 
all grades) was $27.95 last March, compared 
with $24.84 in 1939; West Coast price aver- 
age was $20.76 in March, and $19.08 last year; 
Ponderosa pine April index was up about 10 
percent from a year ago; southern hardwood 
weighted average of No. 2 and better in 
March was $28.82, compared with $26.43 in 
that month of 1939. 
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F. M. Ridolphi, of the C. M. Gooch Lumber 
Co., Memphis, Tenn., was a recent visitor to 
the Buffalo lumber trade. 


Cliff W. Hagemeyer, president of the lumber 
company in Cincinnati bearing his name, 
is the new president of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club. 


H. Eugene Emmons, president-manager of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) Sash & Door Co., has been 
named chairman of the Red Cross war relief 
fund committee in Pierce County. 


Henri Mohar has accepted an architectural 
post with the Kent Lumber Co. in Minonk, 
Ill. He resigned from the retail lumber of 
J. N. Bach & Sons in Fairbury, Ill. 


Carl Irwin has been appointed yard manager 
of P. Smith Sons Lumber Co. at Newark, Ohio. 
Mr. Irwin was formerly with C. A. Herten- 
stein Lumber Co. at Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Herman Appleton has been appointed man- 
ager of the Sayre Lumber Co. at Sayre, Okla. 
Mr. Appleton was formerly associated with the 
Higginbotham-Bartlett Co. at Big Springs, 
Tex. 

James Ryle of Atlanta, Ga., has become sales 
manager of the Sparta (Ga.) Lumber Co. Mr. 
Ryle has studied architecture and will draw 
plans for new structures or for remodeling ex- 
isting ones. 


The Bartelle Club, composed of lumbermen 
in Toledo, Ohio, helped John P. Bartelle of the 
Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co. celebrate 62 
years in the lumber business on May 18. The 
actual anniversary was May 15. 


V. W. Beck has been appointed manager of 
the Antrim Lumber Co.’s yard at Custer, Okla. 
Oscar Strange, the previous manager of the 
yard, has been transferred to the same com- 
pany’s yard at Marlowe, Okla. 


J. B. Burton, manager of the Canfield Lum- 
ber Co., Canfield, Ark., announces that the plan- 
ing mill which was destroyed by fire last Feb. 
29 has been rebuilt, and is in operation. A new 
planer and other equipment have been installed. 


R. G. Sayer, manager of the Wausau ( Wis.) 
Lumber Sales Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Small Employers, Inc., 
a newly organized group whose purpose is to 
work in the interest of small businesses. 


Among recent visitors in Baltimore, Md., was 
Henry H. Dill, formerly of that citv hut now 
eastern sales representative of the J. W. Wells 
Lumber Co., producer of hardwoods at Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Mr. Dill spent several days in 
the city, visiting relatives. 


D. R. Rich has bought an interest in the 
Porter Lumber Co. at Morenci, Mich., from 
his father-in-law, E. E. Porter, and will take 
over his duties about June 1. For the past 13 
years Mr. Rich has been principal of the West 
Unity (Ohio) High School. 


H. P. Brandt, Wabeno, Wis., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the N. J. Braun lumber 
yard at Jefferson, Wis. He succeeds Carl 
Krause, Jefferson, who is now general man- 
ager of the seven yards throughout Jefferson 
county which bear the Braun name. 


John S. Butler, son of Seth L. Butler, north- 
ern California representative of Dant & Rus- 
sell, Inc., Portland, Ore., will cover the Sacra- 
mento Valley territory for the firm. Since his 
graduation last June from Stanford University 
he has worked for Loop Lumber Co., San 
Francisco. 


The D. R. Phelps Lumber & Coal Co. in 
Valley, Neb., has Francis Conant of Heming- 
ford, Neb., as its new manager. Mr. Conant 
has had 15 years’ experience in the lumber 
business. He replaces Paul Combs who plans 
to attend summer school at Lincoln. 


Announcement has been made of the appoint- 
ment of Marcus Reeves as manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. at Altus, Okla. Hugh 
Kaufman, who was manager of the yard at 
Altus, has been transferred to Clovis, N. M., 
where he will manage the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. there. 


H. J. Benson, secretary of the Reliance Lum- 
ber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was named president 
of the Retail Credit Association of the Pacific 
Northwest at the recent annual convention of 
that body in Vancouver, B. C. He has Served 
as vice president of the organization during the 
past year. 








The millions of people who visit the World's Fair 
of 1940 in New York this summer will be impressed 
by the 610-foot Trylon, landmark of the grounds. 
It has an exterior of half-inch Resnprest plywood, 
50,000 feet of the material being used for the job 





Cyril J. Fairhurst, secretary-treasurer of the 
Fairhurst Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., has 
just been named to the Catholic Welfare board 
of that city. Other members of the board in- 
clude Mrs. J. P. Simpson, wife of the vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Buffelen Lumber and 
Manufacturing Co. 


The Howard A. Davidson Lumber Co., De- 
troit, has moved from 11690 Cloverdale Ave. to 
11455 Schaefer Road. To announce the open- 
ing of the new place of business on May 4, 
Mr. Davidson issued a four-page “Buyers 
News” which contained advertisements for a 
variety of items sold by the company. 


Henry Anderson, president of the Twin Har- 
bors Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., was 
in Baltimore, Md., last week with Tully Stal- 
lard, the credit manager of the corporation, and 
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called on some of the distributors. Mr. Ander- 
son spoke of the steamer shortage as continu- 
ing to be a handicap upon the business of 
the West Coast mills. 


The appointment of George L. Drake, Shel- 
ton, Wash., manager of the Simpson Logging 
Co., as chairman of the joint committee on 
Forest Conservation of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s and the Pacific Northwest Loggers 
associations was announced May 27. He suc- 
ceeds the late C. S. Chapman, who had headed 
the committee since 1933. 


The unemployment problem of young people 
in the area around Tacoma, Wash., is being 
studied by a committee headed by Roderic 
Olzendam, public relations counsel for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. At the meeting with 
Mayor J. J. Kaufman recently, Mr. Olzendam 
suggested as a possible aid that each of the 
13,000 employers in the State give a job to one 
youth. 


_ Harry E. Brown of the H. E. Brown Timber 
Co., Sandpoint, Ida., attended the meetings, 
May 24, in Spokane of the Inland Empire in- 
dustrial leadership conference sponsored by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Associated Industries of the Inland Empire. 
J. M. Brown, president of the Long Lake 
Lumber Co., Spokane, presided at the noon 
luncheon and at the afternoon executive session. 


Aird Flavelle, president of Thurston-Flavelle 
Ltd., Port Moody, B. C., accompanied by Mrs. 
Flavelle left May 18 for a three- or four-weeks 
trip during which they will visit relatives and 
friends in eastern Canada, and make stops in 
New York, Chicago and possibly other points 
in the United States. Thurston-Flavelle Ltd. 
for many years has been one of the most im- 
portant factors in the production of western 
red cedar siding and lumber. 


A sales meeting of Mixer & Co., Inc., Buffalo 
lumber wholesalers, was held in Schenectady, 
N. Y., on May 17. In attendance were Presi- 
dent E. W. Conklin, Treasurer R. E. Fairchild 
and W. R. Erisman, all of Buffalo, and all the 
company’s northern salesmen: O. D. Williams, 
Batavia; C. S. Vorhis, Syracuse; H. R. May- 
field, Schenectady; E. D. Bryant, Albany; O. 
W. Webster and R. D. Webster, Dalton, Pa., 
and W. A. McBurney, Montclair, N. J. 


On’ May 16, E. H. Luke became head of a 
red cedar department of the M. A. Wyman 
Lumber Co. in Seattle, Wash. In recent years, 
Mr. Luke has operated the Pacific Lumber & 
Shingle Co. in Seattle, and altogether has had 
30 years of experience with cedar. The Wy- 
man concern bought a 3,200-ton steamer having 
capacity of 2,000,000 feet of lumber two months 
ago, and it is on its third voyage to California. 


The Reynolds-Gammill Lumber Co. with 
headquarters at Newell, Ark., recently pur- 
chased the sawmill operated by the Jones- 
Rogers Lumber Co. at Junction City, Ark., 
according to information given an AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative by Joe Trapp, man- 
ager of the No. 1 mill. With this addition, 
the Reynolds-Gammill concern now has a total 
daily production nearing 200,000 feet, with two 
mills working a double shift. Yellow pine is 
being cut primarily, although some oak, beech 
and gum is being harvested. 


L. T. Murray, president of the West Fork 
Logging Co., presided at a dinner meeting of 
Tacoma, Wash., industrialists held May 23 at 
which H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co. and president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, was the chief 
speaker. Mr. Murray was one of the co- 
sponsors of the meeting, with Philip Garland, 
vice president and general manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Plywood Co.: Frost Sny- 
der, president of the Clear Fir Lumber Co.: 
Corydon Wagner, vice president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co. and J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
executive vice president of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. 
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Lumbermen in Tacoma, Wash., played a 
prominent part in welcoming delegates to the 
Washington State Republican convention, May 
25, Pre-convention arrangements were in charge 
of Paul H. Johns, president of the City Lumber 
Co., Inc. The general reception committee in- 
cluded Corydon Wagner, vice president of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; J. G. Dickson, 
president Reliance Lumber Co.; L. T. Murray, 
president of the West Fork Logging Co., and 
George Long, R. W. Uhlman, Minot Davis, 
Norton Clapp and W. L. McCormick, all of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


Recent California visitors included: Arturo 
H. Giegel, Puerto Rico manager of Pope & 
Talbot Lumber Co. and McCormick Steamship 
Co., and A. P. Leatherbury, Atlantic Coast 
manager of the same firms; William B. Downs, 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Francis Pool, representative for E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; Carl Hor- 
nibrook, sales manager, Ewauna Box Co., Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Paul Graham, lumberman, 
Alamosa, Colo.; Carl H. Kuhl, Carl H. Kuhl 
Lumber Co., and Hall Templeton of Herbert 
A. Templeton Lumber Co., both of Portland, 
Ore. 

L. R. Hoff, vice president of Johns-Manville 
Corp. in charge of all sales, was honored at 
a luncheon May 6 by the Officers Board of 
the company upon the completion of his 40th 
year of service. He started with the H. W. 
Johns Manufacturing Co., which merged with 
Manville Covering Co. in 1901 and became 
Johns-Manville Corp. in 1927. Often called 
J-M’s “No. 1 Salesman,” Mr. Hoff has thou- 
sands of friends throughout the country. He 
has been vice president of the firm since 1921, 
and is president of the Asbestos Cement Prod- 
ucts Association. At the luncheon, Mr. Hoff 
was given a gold watch chain by Lewis H. 
Brown, president of the company. 





Screen Cloth Manufacturer Sales 
Staff Increased 


Dixon, ILt., May 27.—Ellis C. Bergeson has 
recently joined the sales force of the Reynolds 
Wire Co., in this city, 
manufacturer of Sun- 
Red Edge screen cloth 
and hardware cloth. 

Mr. Bergeson, a grad- 
uate of Drake Univer- 
sity with a degree of 
Bachelor of Finance 





E. C. BERGESON, 
Dixon, I1l.; 
Joins Sales Force of 
Screen Manufacturer 





and Commerce, comes 
well equipped with 
sales experience, as he 
has been for a number 
of years manager. of 
sales for the All-Steel- 
= Co., of Aurora, 


He has established permanent residence in 
Dixon and will be contacting the trade in the 
interest of the Reynolds Wire Co. 





Galloway-Gehle Firm Celebrates 
Quarter Century Anniversary 


,’ 


“On the job 25 years and still active,” says 
Mr, Gehle of the Galloway-Gehle Lumber Co., 
Gillespie, Ill. “Our records show that we have 
served 1,942,642 customers over this twenty- 
five year period.” In commemoration of the 
event, the firm is having an anniversary sale 
which will feature merchandise at low prices 
to show its appreciation to its customers for 
Past profitable patronage. 





Amemcanfiumberman 
Joins Oregon Company as 


Sales Manager 


SPRINGFIELD, OrE., May 25.—Charles G. At- 
kinson joined the Rosboro Lumber Co. in this 
city as sales manager on May 16. Mr. Atkinson 
was one of the original group which founded 

the Arkansas Soft Pine 

Bureau, and served as 
| chairman of the adver- 
tising committee and as 
treasurer. 

The mill of the Ros- 
boro Lumber Co. is op- 
erating, but other units 





C.-G. ATKINSON, 

Springfield, Ore.; 

Sales Manager of 
Rosboro Lumber Co. 





of the plant are still 
under construction, ac- 
cording to Mr. Atkin- 
son. He praises the fine 
timber which is brought 
by truck from the 
woods 35 miles up the 
McKenzie river. The 
mill is on a 60-acre site two miles east of here. 

The mill is designed to cut 150,000 board feet 
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daily from the big, sound old-growth Douglas 


fir logs. The new plant is electrically driven 
from its own three-stack power plant, and is 
equipped with two steam turbines generating 
1,000 and 500 kilowatts each. Individual mo- 
tors power the different machines making for 
greater efficiency, speed and a uniform quality 
product. The entire process of cutting the rough 
lumber to size is done under one roof. After 
the lumber cants have run through the edgers 
and trimmers, they go to the green sorting 
chains where lumber is sorted to size and length 
and graded in carrier packages. From the auto- 
matic stacker all the lumber will be carried 
to the dry kilns as the plan is to dry nearly 
all the lumber cut in the plant. It will meet the 
18 percent moisture content specified by FHA. 

T. W. Rosborough is president of the lum- 
ber company and V. S. Cole is  secretary- 
treasurer. 





Stockholders at Annual Meet 


Lewiston, Ipa., May 25.—The stockholders 
of Potlatch Forests, Inc., held their annual 
meeting at Lewiston, May 22. It was decided 
to continue the planned program for 1940 de- 
spite unsettled conditions abroad. 

The following officers were re-elected: Presi- 
dent, R. M. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul; vice presi- 
dent, Laird Bell, Chicago; vice president and 
treasurer, G. F. Jewett, Spokane; vice president 
and general manager, C. L. Billings, Lewiston; 
secretary, George Little, Winona, Minn.; as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer, H. L. Thorsen, 
Lewiston, and director, J. P. Weyerhaeuser, 
Tacoma. 





Concern's Products Utilized on 
Office Interior 


Westwoop, Catir., May 25.—Lumber vis- 
itors to Westwood will find Leo Opsahl, sales 
manager of the Red River Lumber Co. in a 
newly finished office. The interior walls of 
this office present a variety of effects obtain- 
able by utilizing such company products as 
clear sugar pine paneling, knotty Ponderosa 
pine paneling, knotty incense cedar, and in- 
cense cedar venetian blinds. 

The Red River Lumber Co. plant here has 
been operating all winter except for the few 
weeks when overhauling and the building of 
a new log slip were in progress. Last year’s 
cut: was not up to normal as the company lost 
production during February and March because 
of jurisdictional labor disputes. This company 
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At every 


“CORNER” 


There's Profit 
for You! 





Save valuable time on every Asbestos 
Siding job. Profit from using “KOKOMO 
KORNERS,” individual corner strips. Sim- 
plifies fitting at corners and along window 
and door frames, improves appearance, 
gives added protection. Made of oxidized 
zinc ... will not stain. Lengths suitable 
for any Asbestos Siding Shingle. For com- 
plete details write 
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is not only one of the largest pine lumber plants 
in the country but is the most important pro- 
ducer of pine plywood and incense cedar vene- 
tian blind slats. 





Lumber Treating Firm Moves, 
Appoints Sales Agent 


The Wood Treating Chemicals Co. announces 
that it has moved its main office from Chicago 
to 812 Olive Street, St. Louis, and appointed 
the Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. at 332 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, as its sales agent 
for the Lake States district. The appointment 
became effective May 27. 

The Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. took over 
the wholesale lumber business of the J. O. 
Nessen Lumber Co. late in 1939. The company 
is conducted by A. Fletcher Marsh, president. 
Mr. Marsh has been personally interested in 
efforts to decrease expansion and contraction in 
concrete form lumber, which is alternately cold 
and wet, then, hot and dry, and consequently 
became interested in “Woodtox,” a product of 
the Wood Treating Chemical Co., to meet a 
long-felt need. 





Earns Distinguished Flying Cross 


Vancouver, B. C., May 25.—Flying officer 
Gordon Learmonth Raphael of Brantford, Ont., 
has just been awarded the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for gallantry. Young Mr. Raphael and 
two other Canadian flyers were among a group 
of Royal Air Force members decorated for out- 
standing gallantry and devotion to duty, the 
Air Ministry announced in London. 

Mr. Raphael is a nephew of Gordon S. 
Raphael, secretary-manager of the Consolidated 
Red Cedar Shingle Association of British 
Columbia and was named for him. The elder 
Mr. Raphael is a well known figure in Cana- 
dian lumber circles, and for many years before 
becoming connected with the association he was 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 


Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 





All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 


HUTHER 80s. 


Dado Head 


Fits any saw mandrel. 
Cuts perfect grooves. 
any width, with or 











across grain. Guaran- 

teed to do your work 

satisfactorily. 
SUPER- 4 
QUALITY 


Favorites for over 52 years. 
Today. write for catalog of 
complete Huther line. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Amermecanfiimberman 


an executive of two important lumber manufac- 
turing operations in British Columbia. 

Speaking of his nephew, Mr. Raphael says: 
“He has always been crazy about flying. Just 
as soon as he was old enough, he went to Eng- 
land and took a course at the Aeronautical 
Engineering School: Then he joined the Royal 
Air Force five years ago. He soon had his 
wings.” 

The young pilot’s bride is also a flying 
enthusiast and has a Class A pilot’s certificate 
in her own right. They have been known 
among their friends as “the flying Raphaels.” 





Dendrochronology Is Theme of 
Company's Mailing Piece 

The Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., used the currently popular 
subject of dendrochronology as the theme fer 
the copy of its latest direct mail piece. The 
sketch and caption reproduced here were on the 
cover of the booklet. Below is the chatty copy. 

“Tt seems that now scientists can look at a 
tree and tell whether the country had abundant 
rain or a drought in any given year. These 
people who pass up the forecast for tomorrow 
to tell you that the Indians (and we don't 
mean Cleveland) were rained out in 1300 are 
called dendrochronologists. A two dollar word 
in anybody’s language. 

“Tt’s all done with rings. In a dry year the 
rings are close together; in a wet year, further 
apart. So all you have to do if you want to 
know what the weather was the year Columbus 
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“Looks like it was pretty hot in Rome around 
64 A. D." 


copped the pearls and uncovered America, is to 
get a Tidewater Red Cypress tree about 600 
years old and count back 448 years from the 
outer ring. 

“Naturally this won’t help you decide whether 
to wear the long underwear or the seersucker 
tomorrow, but it has its good points. For, ap- 
parently, trees are the only witnesses to fif- 
teenth century weather that are around today. 
And it develops that these six-syllable scientists 
have found that despite recent droughts, dust 
storms, and floods, there’s been no great change 
in weather conditions generally since Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh made the headlines on account of 
an April shower.” 

The message closes with this bit: “And so, 
as near as we can find out Tidewater Red 
Cypress not only records the weather of the 
past, but resists the weather of the present.” 





Commission Rules for Continu- 


ance of Rough Rates 


Mempuis, TENN., May 28.—Another threat 
to the southern hardwood industry, the pro- 
posal of certain northern industries that pre- 
vailing rough material rates be discontinued, 
has been ended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The Commission has just denied 
the petition of St. Louis and Chicago cooper- 
age manufacturers for reconsideration of the 
case. If the petitioners had been successful, mil- 
lions of dollars of sawmill properties at points in 
the South, distant from forests producing their 
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log supplies, would have been rendered prac- 
tically valueless. The case was fought for 
the southern shippers by the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association. “There is a possi- 
bility of further litigation through the courts 
by the complainants,” says Cecil A. News, 
secretary-manager of the association. “In this 
event it will be necessary to fight the matter 
to a final conclusion, even to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, if that be neces- 
sary,’ adds Mr. New. 





(Continued from Page 69) 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Continuous 
spring rains have slowed up production some- 
what, and shipments have exceeded it, with 
orders above shipments. Lumber demand 
continues to show great strength, in spite 
of the jittery stock market brought on by 
the precarious situation in war-torn Europe. 
Orders for the week ran strong to 1x6-inch 
Nos. 2 and 3, and to 2x6- and 2x8-inch in 
both Nos. 1 and 2. Orders for all grades of 
flooring were being offered, with demand 
strongest for 3-inch B&better flat grain. De- 
mand was also strong for 4-inch No. 2 and 
10-inch No. 3. While sheds at most mills are 
none too full, with shortages reported, they 
can give reasonably prompt shipment. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A modest vol- 
ume is being booked, and prices remain about 
the same. Little effect of the war in Europe 
has been felt. More orders have been placed 
for export, during the past three weeks, than 
in the previous three months. These orders 
have been confined largely to 4/ and 5/4 FAS 
poplar, 4/4 FAS cottonwood, 4/4 FAS tupelo, 
and 5/4 FAS quartered sap gum. Very little 
4/4 No. 1 oak has been booked. Prices have 
ranged from $38.50 to $51. 





Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS — The market 
appears to be gaining strength despite the 
apparent loss of a large part of foreign 
markets. Prices are stable and firm, with 
a number of items of oak flooring up $1 and 
$2. Flooring oak, too, is up about the same 
amount. The war hasn’t affected domestic 
buying of hardwoods; sales continue at 
around 75 percent of normal production— 
about 10 percent great than the current out- 
put. Demand for sap gum leads the field. 
Poplar, too, is widely bought. There is much 
buying of the medium grades of oak. The 
better grades are lagging somewhat, due to 
the absence of foreign buying, which pre- 
viously took a large proportion of it. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING shipments are in- 
creasing as retailers call for deliveries on 
orders placed earlier in the year. New orders, 
too, are rolling in, being currently better 
than two-thirds of normal production. Prices 
have strengthened. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Orders show a sea- 
sonal increase. Although retailers are little 
inclined to stock up for future needs, their 
demands are frequent, mostly for mixed cars, 
with speedy shipment stipulated. While some 
items are in poor assortment, manufacturers 
are managing to keep their unfilled orders 
down to a low level. With the opening of 
Head of the Lakes mills, production is in- 
creasing steadily, and indications are that 
stocks soon will be well rounded out. Prices 
are firm, with scattered advances being made 
on items in short supply. 


NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—<A steady 
seasonal gain in business is reported, most 
of the demand being from retail yards for 
assorted stocks of posts. The 7-foot length 
is in most demand. A growing demand for 
short poles from rural telephone and electric 
projects also is reported. Prices are firm. 


MILLWORK—Reports indicate a “spotty” 
demand. Some Mississippi valley mills are 
now running to near-capacity, while others 
are doing about the same volume of business 
as for the past few weeks. Much estimate 
work is being done. There is a general feel- 
ing of optimism about early summer activity. 
Prices are steady. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., 


for sales 


made in the period May 13 to 18, but where prices for this period were not available, 
prices for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 











West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Ceiling, Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Dimension 
Lengths 5% x4 Lengths Boards, Std. Lgth. 2x4 
x4— 
1x3 rift— . CS ee 18.64 18.54/12 & 14 22.34 20.18 
pé&better.. 58.53 62.25|G seek Sosolix8 ...... 22°75 21.24/16 ....... 23:28 22:02 
a scare 47.38 55.00ip (°°... °° 20-16 23.33|1X10 ..... 22.21 21.85/18 & 20... 25.39 24.19 
Poco *37.00 40.25 1x12 26.73 S451022 & 34... .... 28:00 
ay Surfaced Finish 2x6 
> — Ss " r 
pabetter.. 42.96 43.06/pgaanaara Lensthe | Noo shipinpand [12 & 14... 19.64 19.65 
peewee 6.84 37.38 EE severe 19.63 20.77 
‘ c Inch thick— Lengths 18 21.95 22.23 
Dy . itpieees 29.30 28.4314 ........ 55.73 48.67 ~ eneees 22°67 22°17 
1x4 rift— 4 Sy eavarah sate 57.90 GE.SRPERA cic.ccs 13.53 13.61]99 @°94°°° 2620 29.75 
3&better.. 58.40 60.7516 (122077? 55.00 49.37)1x6 Re = = er 
Co wsseeeee *46.50 50.0013 ......., 55.15 49.12] S1S/S4S. 18.30 18.11] 2x8 
D .....06. 31.25 42.00}1x10 ..... 58.75 56.95)1x6 CM 18.68 17.90]12 & 14 20.52 20.30 
ix4 flat ieee UTS. TEACIUES. once. 19.54 PSGSUIG wiccc sos 20.97 21.53 
grain— 5x6/4 thick— Sa) oe 18.99 18.70]18 & 20 23.72 22.75 
B&better.. 41.61 41.62 ie 6.03 65.67)1x12 ..... 19.71 18.17] 22 & 24 27.00 *27.00 
Cr ceeeus 39.42 37.6415@10 ..... 75.50 74.12 2x10 
DP <x: spate eenes 28.92 28.89119 ....... 92.97 86.49 
: No. 1 Dimension 12 & 14 24.82 22.03 
End Matched Inch netic 2x4 | eee 24.06 23.31 
Flooring, 2 to 8-foot |, 41.93 40.10]12 & 14... 25.61 24.38 18 & 20 24.36 23.50 
1x3 rift— é See sadd 42.62 40.33]16 ....... 26.39 25.41|22 & 24... 28.00... 
B&better.. 48.60 400050. 2° TS 2.69 40.82 18 & 20 27.56 o27-33 2x12 
ee 0 e+e 11X¥5&10 45.69 47.56]2 ¥ ~ D " 5 
1x3 flat  gecunitat 7.72 62.15] 9x6 16 alone 3347 33:28 
_ grain— 12 & 14 $8.55 SOS9118: 5.02.05 24.65 *26.13 
eres pg aree Rough Finish, ae. nstveen 23.68 22.78]20 ..... 427-64 26.00 
D ictigees ATO 984.00 paterrere® “Omwems lap 12°21) Bege Beast 
x4 rift— 5 5.25 | 22 4 34.88 *32.00 
B &better.. 46.50 rine soee Er wang : No. 3 Dimension, 
ee onkas 1x12 *66.50 69.75 ]12 & 14... 25.47 23.48] Random Lengths 
DP age” ee 5&8/4 eee: 25.56 23.79 
hs thick— Reisen 27.14 24.56) 2x4 ------ 17.84 16.37 
a eee 1.00 64.00/20 2221222 25:33 25:70]2%6 ------ 16.36 16.25 
B&better.. 28.24 30.00 5&10 67.75 68.751292 & 24 : 36.00 ‘ eer 18.50 17.00 
GS occecmen 27.19 *26.73|;9 °° ° °° 84:50 83.001. — ieee | | ie 20.29 17.25 
D ccaukaas SOE ‘sateen oe se ’ a om a <= *21.00 16.25 
Drop siting. Stand- ae se Se. 14 eiaue 32/95 31.83 
_ ar en Ss, 1x6” ao 2.92 30.58 2 
No. 117— : DE Netter— 0: co celid & f0--: 35-11 32.50 See Sem 
B&better.. 34.00 |i xe ag ot: 6463 9 50122 & 24 48.07 
D221! Bol “zycag|1x5&10° ©. 66:00 60.50] 2418 sent 
No. 116— : 12 & 14 36.48 33.25) 3x4@4x4... 28.40 27.50 
‘ _ Jambs DM kiew walui 36.21 34.25] 4x6—8xs8 98.18 24.75 
B&better..*48.25 +++. | B&better— 18 40.00 *33.25 = ‘gegen ieaiee 
C aepeaoniats 43.36 391.25 1M tie & 2 esneehae °°°°°" py . eeeete 32.06 oni TE 
pertans ae , Poses 00/20 ....... 41.88 ....15x10-103 iat "7E 
No. 3°21 3378 23'0¢| BX4-8 --- 62.06 56.06]22 & 24... 46.25 rye ys oe 
No. 3 . 19.41 18.85 No. 1 Fencing & . vm ™ 
Assorted patterns sin Boards Car Siding, 13/1@ 
better. 9 38. Standard Lengths | | peptr&Sel— Plaster Lath 
er ees $9.00 89.17) 1x4 ...... 29.58 *31.25 
es auck nice 30.89 30.11]1x6 ....:: 31.18 30.69|-~" %-:-- 43:50 .... he Beted 
es pees eX CC eee 35.20 ....;Common— %x1%”, 4 
No. 2 22.90 22.96/1x5&10 ... 34.65 *39.00]1x4, 9..... 32.00 Noi... 200 . 42 
No. 3 15.71 30.05)%x12 ..... 44.50 ....11x4, 10.... 32.00 Ne. 2 .... £98... 270 
Following are current quotations on oak Following f. 0. b. mill prices on actual 


flooring in carlots, f.o.b. 


Memphis and John- 


son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
x2” }$x114” 3x2” 3x1” 


of origin: 


Clr. qtd. wht. $80.00 
Clr. qtd. red.. 68.00 
Sel. qtd. wht. 62.00 
Sel. qtd. red.. 62.00 
Clr. pln. wht.. 64.00 
Clr. pln. red.. 65.00 
Sel. pln. wht. 58.00 
Sel. pln. red.. 59.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 55.00 
No. 1 com. red... 55.00 
No. 2 common... 36.00 
lh. Gt, FRE. . cosicacwes 
ae ee ae 
eS ee er 
Ol, GEG, TOM... 2.0 eee ese 
ee eee 
CIP. PR, Dice cciev eee 
ee ae 
Sel. pln 


No. 2 


$70.00 $65.00 $62.00 
61.00 60.00 60.00 
50.00 52.00 45.00 
51.00 53.00 49.00 
52.00 52.00 46.00 
55.00 48.00 47.00 
48.00 44.00 38.00 
50.00 43.00 40.00 
45.00 37.00 34.00 
47.00 38.00 35.00 
32.00 33.00 26.00 
%x2” %x1%” x2” 
-$75.00 $75.00 $72.00 
. 72.00 72.00 67.00 
- 60.00 60.00 58.00 
- 60.00 60.00 58.00 
- 61.00 61.00 61.00 
. 61.00 61.00 60.00 
. 55.00 55.00 53.00 
. 55.00 55.00 53.00 
. 51.00 51.00 47.00 
. 51.00 51.00 48.00 
. 34.00 34.00 29.00 


New York delivered prices may be vubtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 


#-inch stock, $8.50; 
%- and f;-inch, $4.50. 


for %-inch, $4; 


for 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following dif- 


ferentials figured on Memphis origin: 


For 


t-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 


ts-inch, $3. 50. 





sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
May 13 to 18, inclusive. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales, and. are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pin 


SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5/4RW eS igrd 
C RL $56 $61 $61 


wiahenesa ewan’ 56.66 .56 
Oe 38.40 $2°36 41.82 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Oo GE ery eae $33.99 $25.19 
ES OE Fhe Sane Ae Boe AP Ae 33.88 25.47 
ae $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
- Robe el ao Bie argh Wie ee ee $28.96 $21.55 
ix eee ee Re re 30.55 21.15 
No. 4, Pires 3 eter here e st $16.48 
Idaho White Pine 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 5-6/4RW 
Soy eee $67.68 $83.01 
Cumey £1) Tikssice. swssces 42.35 64.18 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 
Colonial we Standard 
oO. o. 2 No. 3 
ie _ ere Terr "ee $35, z $27.28 
0 | eres rye 70.14 41.9 29.10 
Utility (No. 4) yan $2 or a RWRL....$18.46 
r Pin 
oa. » or on? Vv4iRW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&B TAG 5, 0:s100' $70.02 $70.52 $70.44 
eS RL ere Giele ae oie OS 61.94 66.69 65.65 
eS oe 48.71 49.98 49.73 
SHop, S2S— No. No. 2 No. 3 
i REET rere $39.52 $29.96 $22.15 
RS ae 37. 17 26.88 22.50 
BCG? densi s sohgiehions 48.55 32.69 20.50 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Pe eR a er $23.18 
Dimension, No: 1; BGS .c.cicicceis éceis ee 23.29 
Fiooring vert. gr. C@ntr., 4 Rb. ... 2%. 28.65 
Boards; No: 8,82 OF €3,1E6. oo ccc sieses 19.47 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f.ob. 


Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown ree FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 
4/4 .. » P44 oss: +4 $38.00 $26.00 $18.00 
ee wisieewe a 41.00 28.00 19.00 
__, SERRA 73:00 83:00 48.00 32.00 19.00 
8/4 waiewe 78.00 68.00 51.00 34.00 20.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FA el. Com. 
eee $78.00 $68.00 $46.00 $26.00 $19.00 
1 eS 83.00 73.00 51.00 30.00 21.00 
ere 86.00 76.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
Ne 93.00 83.00 64.00 34.00 23.00 
eae - 98.0 88.00 71.00 45.00 .. 
| Eee -103.00 93.00 76.00 50.00 
ee ae 70.0 60.00 39.00 24.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $78; or on 
grades, FAS, $88; No. 1, $68; 5/4, No. 1 and 
better, $83, or oe "grades, ‘AS, $93; No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 


we Maple— FAS Sel. Com. Com. Com. 





Ree +7. +4 ety 00 $47.00 $30. oo 7“ re 
eer 3.00 52.00 34.0 
1, or 31:00 88,00 55.00 36:00 17:00 
ye 6.00 71.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
BE, séemaaoe 86.00 71.00 60.00 37.00. 18.00 
ag Beer 101.00 86.00 68.00 42.00 .... 
ee 101.00 86 71.00 42.00... 
ae 2 121.00 106.00 83.00 45.00... 
BETS ic0de008 121.00 106.0 83.00 “— ato 
a 161.00 146. od eo pa) eee 
0.2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS C * % ‘sel. zs Com 
(Ree $48.00 $38.00 27.00 $19.00 
een: 53.00 43.00 29.00 20.00 
SERRE 53.00 43.00 29.00 21.00 
| 56.00 46.00 32.00 21.00 
rr 59.00 49.00 34.00 eye 
a 64.00 54.00 39.00 Ey, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Rock Elm AS Com Com Com 
eee $48.00 $30.00 $19.00 $16.00 
, Sees 53.00 35.00 21.00 18.00 
eS 63.00 43.00 23.00 18.00 
, Bene 68.00 53.00 28.00 21.00 
ae 78.00 63.00 40.00 oie 
BESS 0 ccccece's 88.00 73.00 45.00 26.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch — Sel. Com. Com om 
—  —eeeEeEee $86.00 $66.00 $46.00 $28.00 $17.00 
, are 0 71. 53.0 33.00 18.00 
eee 91.00 75.00 68.00 39.00 18.00 
. ae 94.00 82.00 68.00 46.00 19.00 
oe, 96.00 86.00 73.00 47.00 wine 
ese 101.00 91.00 78.00 52.00 
ere 156.00 146.00 721.00 .... 
Dees biotewen 00 59. 3.00 26.00 
BEe wvhasow 75.00 61.00 46.00 27.00  .... 
0.1Com. No.2 ne) 3 
Soft Maple— FAS Sel. Co 
GC eee $59.00 $41.00 $2£.0 sit. 06 
, OTE 66.00 46.00 29.00 8.00 
|, eer 76.00 51.00 34.09 is: 00 
B/E ccvecee — > 56.00 34.00 19.90 
Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Current quota- 


tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
cars for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Floori 
B&Btr. ce 


D 
BME. x04 va saeenmeenee $41.00 $31.00 $21.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
Se re $28.00 $25.00 $19.00 
oo c's-ane Seid pe wee 32.00 30.00 23.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$31.00 $28.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 28.00 22.00 
Ceiling 
SO iW cewaneaaaelecen $27.00 $25.00 $16.00 
ere nares, * 28.00 26.00 16.0 
Boards and Shiplap 
x6 1x 1x1 1x12 
Sa $20.00 $20.00 $19.00 $21.00 
| a Wea 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 
ee a 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
a 1 Dimension 
14 16 18 ae 
a ares $21. 30 $21.50 $22.50 $22.50 $22. 
2. Seer 21.50 21.50 22.00 22.00 22. 00 
>, eee 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
a ae 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Se Pr 23.50 23.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
No. 1 Rough and/or Surfaced Timbers 
4x4- te 4x12-inch planks 20 feet and 
shorter, B48. .6 iss ere cee 
12x12 20 ‘ft. and shorter...... cstteeves Lae 
1ZZ1Z 22 to SO Test... wrccccccccvcecs -» 18.00 
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SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended May 20: 





Qrtd. Red Gum Ash 
s— i FAS— 
4/4 ...... 9.50 | 4/4 ...... 48.00 @ 49.00 
Grid. Sap Gum : ; coseee site 
FAS— {Beare 55.5 
i a 42.00 "fees 58.00 @58.50 
Be bewse' 45.50 fae 68.50 
) ee. 39.00 @ 46.50 Owes 75.50 @76.00 
Ck oe 50.50 No. lL & Sel— 
aaa 55.50 4/4 ......26.00@27.00 
Nu. 1 & sel.— Oh ae rr 31.50 @35. 75 
OPO wks ole 28.50 O/% cccegs 35.50 
J. rr 30.00 @ 33.50 i eee 38.00 @ 40.00 
S/4 cece 34.00@34.25 | 10/4 ..... oe , 
Pinin Sap Gum 7) 55.50 @56. 
rFAS— Cottonwood 
OY yaar 37.00 @ 39.00 FAS— 
J ee 40.00 7 aaa 33.50@35.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sei.— 
a -22.00@23.75 | 4/4 ..-0-- 24.00 
5 Disa wse 25.25 No 2 Co 
No. 2 Com.— BPO sntxks 16.00 @17.50 
Ss a ae 12.00 @1T3.75 Willow 
Qrtd. Binck Gum rAS— ‘ 
FAS— OPO sxbces 45.00 
GFE cccaes 35.00 @ 37.75 No. 1 & Sel.— " 
No. 1 & Sel.— 4/4 PCA 28.25 
4/4 ......25.00@27.75 No. 2 Com.— 
ae 30.00 2. eee 15.00 @ 15.50 
Plain Tupelo Magnolia 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
me 6s 6608 34.00 hh Serer 32.25 @33.00 
No. 2 Com.— i < gare 37.50 
Ce See 15.25 2) ee 38.50 
Qrtd. White Oak or Se s 
Mo. 2 & Sel Ff SF ceoeeses 19.00 
4/4 ......52.25@56.50 Log Run— 
i Sie 55.75 Sgadnes 34.00 
OO kiunne’ 60.75 Pecan 
Plain Whi FAS— 
FA ‘is - Cm : Saar 48.00 
O78 cacewe 67.00 No. 1 & Sel.— 
|. ae 95.00 iS waeen’ 28.00 
No. 1 & Sel — Cypress 
a ae 30.00 @31.7 FAS 
a, § 
12/4 ..... 30.00 ry, re 65.00 @67.50 
Plain Red Oak TO: ivames 64.50@ 80.00 
FAS— Ss ee 75.00 @90.00 
i) 140.00 Selects— 
No. 1 & Sel.. _eererT 42.00@55.50 
OFS. 4 wea nan 00G 30.00 MIG vy gee 46.50 
OPS «ieans 47.50@55.50 
No. , Mixed Oak Yy eee 48.50 @ 65.00 
2 ree yes 10.00 7 gl 52 00 
Plain Poplar bf ceeees ob. 
No. 1 Com.— No. 2Com.— poet 
4/4 i 29.75 G/E cece 18.00 @25.50 
No. 3 Com.— sia B/E wewves 24.00 
oe 12.00 | 8/4 ------ 27.50 
Beech Mixed Hardwoods 
log Run— Dunnage— 
tae wa 23.00 otc anew 11.50 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Below are listed 
average prices received for Certigrade red 
cedar shingles sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 


BM GEE asticcnewas hive iraitow hk we ols = 75-$3.80 

OED ice pened Saded wueen sen eeeus 2.60- 2.65 

OMe sy pare na Hinde ese emwenes Rates ROX 1.75 
Perfections: 

lg aes eye, See 2.95 

Pete Cikeeneeneanad se wxdaioe $2.40- 2.45 

RE ATT Wie Ws wee parecweewreeens 1.40- 1.45 
XXXXX: 

1-16” 5/2 Ee ee Te $2.70 

EE 5c Sie C6 Sahm» aaialarars ealron $2.00- 2.05 

3-16” 5/2 ieidrs Oca Wee eieta eee qtatg iad 1.30- 1.35 
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Current Market Review 


The swift course of events in Europe 
has had its effect on business in general, 
and on the lumber market, through the 
closing of additional. export outlets for 
hardwoods especially, and through its 
repercussions on the stock and commod- 
ity markets causing much hesitancy. 
America’s new defense program, and a 
new drive for improvement in rural hous- 
ing to supplement that of the HA for 
city building, will, it is believed, help to 
maintain business volume until adjust- 
ments can be made to new conditions. The 
Allies have been attempting to speed up 
delivery of Canadian lumber for war pur- 
poses, and have been making some pur- 
chases in the South, and providing more 
ships, but, in present uncertain conditions, 
there is no means of predicting how ex- 
tensive the movement will be and how it 
will affect the domestic market. 

While softwood orders in the two 
weeks ended May 18 were 5 percent 
above those of the corresponding period 
last year, they were 3 percent below cur- 
rent production, and about 5 percent un- 
der shipments, so that an increase in mill 
stocks was accompanied by a decline in 
files of unfilled orders. Some reports in- 
dicate a further slackening in business 
since then, but a tendency to recovery, 
despite the continued handicap of bad 
weather. Retailers in the East have been 
especially hesitant to add to stocks that 
are adequate for present trade; there is a 
less pressing demand there for inter- 
coastal space from the Pacific Northwest, 
with that offering now nearly sufficient 
for current needs; and mill prices have 
softened a little more. California buying 
has declined and prices are weaker ; ship 
space is easier in supply. Rural trade 
prospects in the middle West are unprom- 
ising because of falling prices of farm 
products, but it is believed that a co-op- 
erative drive for low-cost housing should 
do much to aid business in this field. 
Trade in the South has recently been be- 
coming more active, as a result of the 
undertaking of much low-cost housing 
and Government projects; and with mill 
stocks low and production curtailed by 
rains, prices, especially on low grades, 
have been firming; but here too the war 
is having its effect. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 27.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b. 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
| ERR re $75.00 $85.00 $90.00 
Com. & Sel 50.00 60.00 60.00 

Plain White Oak: 

OD x stele 4 105.00 115.00 120.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 60.00 65.00 70.00 

Plain Red Onk: 
essere 80.00 90.00 105.00 
No. 1 C.&S8... 54.00 60.00 65.00 

Ponlar: 

. ae 82.00 89.50 92.00 
No. 1 C.&S 57.00 59.50 62.00 
Per rres 67.00 72.00 72.00 
No. 2-A Com. 41.00 46.00 46.00 

Rasswood: 
aa 77.00 82.00 82.00 
No. 1 C.&S.... 52.00 57.00 62.00 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 37.00 39.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$95.00 $115.0 $125.00 $140.00 
65.00 85.00 95.00 115.00 
140.00 145.00 160.00 185.00 
75.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
115.00 160.00 160.00 185.00 
70.00 90.00 100.00 120.00 
102.00 127.0 142.00 157.00 
69.50 82.00 97.00 115.00 
82.00 | Chestnut: 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
52.00] FAS ....... 90.00 112.00 112.00 117.00 

No. 1_C.&S.. 75.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 

“ “WHND 41.00 44.00 45.00 52.00 

92.00] No.1 C&Btr. 37.00 40.00 40.00 47.00 
69.00] No. 2C&sd 

42.00 Wmy. ... 31.00 33.00 338.00 39.00 





Hardwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended May 18, though below last year’s 
level, exceeded the low production, but 
were in turn exceeded by shipments. Mar- 
ket conditions since then have not been 
favorable, for furniture plants and other 
industrial consumers are buying spar- 
ingly. Rough flooring oak, and the fin- 
ished product, however, have been moving 
well, with many items in low supply. 
Stocks of hardwood at the mills are well 
below last year’s levels, and prices in gen- 
eral have been well sustained, with oak 
strong. Export buying is very small. 





Killed in Action 


LIEUTENANT DONALD SPRAGUE ROSS 
of the New Brunswick contingent of the 
Royal Air Force was killed in action on 
May 15. He is a son of Ernest W. Ross sales- 
manager of Fraser Companies Ltd. with 
headquarters at Edmundston, N. B., one of 
the leading Canadian operators in spruce. Mr. 
Ross is a frequent visitor in the New York 
and Boston markets where he has a host of 
friends who are extending to Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross their sincere sympathy in the tragic 
death of their son. The young man enlisted 
in the Canadian Air Force in 1988 and was 
commissioned in April 1939 and since arriv- 
ing overseas had been promoted to special 
patrol service over England. There are two 
brothers—Gordon and Walter—who are stu- 
dents at the University of New Brunswick. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., May 24.—Average prices 
of logs are as follows: 

Fir No 1 $21-24: No. ? 
$10.50-12. Peelers, No. 1, $34; 

Cedar Shingle logs, $14-15, 
$28.00-30.00. 

Hemlock: No. 2&3, $13.00. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


ree | are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended May 25: 





$16-18: No. 3, 
No. 2, $27-29. 
lumber logs, 





Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
— ee ee ee $65.00 $62.00 
ree 55.00 54.00 

Ph a. 
MU” as! conte nses ones oe $46.00 $42.00 
Sea re ere ree ey 40.00 38.00 
POD i ttisntagewees seemana ae 21.00 

Ceiling & Partition 
ar No. 1 
3 rear ee $36.00 $34.00 
ios EG ae 48.00 43.00 
Boston Partition, }{x4........ 45.00 40.00 
Drop Siding, es 

No.117 No. 116 
ME 35 acca Givks ens salam ah ses hey apr ae $42.00 $48.00 
a eet rea Pee ee 0.00 44.00 
ee er ee ee 30.00 31.00 


_™ Surfaced, B&better 
5 6 8 10 


2 
4/4. $54. 00 $59.00 $54.00 $66.00 $62.00 $80.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 75.00 87.00 


Casing & Base, — 


4 8 
Ce nwicaanes $60.00 $65. 00 $60. 0 $60.00 
ME ovauseaceuce 60.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 
Mouldings Discount 
BAsted. at BE ANE WHEGE s.< on kkiccsmmnssons 45% 
WOE OO) maccee cece Gece eSibe ses eats-aeccums 52% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 


1x8 1x10 1x12 
*Boards, S4S, No. 1.$33.00 $33.00 $36.00 $47.00 
or Shiplap No. 2. 23.00 24.0 23.00 29.00 


No. 3. 20.00 21.00 20.00 20.00 
Dimension, 84S, owe 
oO 


1 No. 2 
A dite ia te sh te ae sate din amit oar, a, a $26.00 $23.00 
MMI: A. ava ah0s fh, Sevakes-ariertg bn oe Boake ale 23.00 20.00 
2 Be re ee Ae ere gras a2 24.00 21.00 
DE, cbs itieearawectaeeubweee ee 33.00 25.00 
ME clo u's 6.sd a wria eewreeeeens 37.00 27.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

ee seis witeeeeeee seas RAL e Ora ece'® ath arent wane 5.25 
a PE A EES: RUSp ace ekb eee en 4.25 


*Applies to the new SPA grade of No 1 
common. 
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7.00 


8 
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0.00 
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45% 


52% 


1x12 
17.00 
29.00 
20.00 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Compton—Compton Lumber Co., 
Inc.; general lumber and building supply; A. P. 
Shepperson, Sr., president; A. P. Shepperson, Jr., 
vice president. 

Los Angeles—Monterey Lumber Co., Inc.; $25,000; 
directors: W. H. LeValley, Glendale; Mulville and 
Mike Kenna, both of Los Angeles. 


FLORIDA. Immokalee—Warren Lumber Co.; 100 
shares, $100 par value; directors: J. A. Franklin, 
Parker Holt, F. E. Starnes. 


ILLINOIS. Fairfield—Associated Lumber Indus- 
tries, Inc.; financing building materials and kindred 
lines to aid in solution of homeowner financing 
problems; original stockholders: Fuhrer Dickey, 
J. S. Heidinger, Fred Tromly. 

MICHIGAN. Hazel Park—Ten Mile—John R. 
Lumber Co.; wholesale and retail lumber; Leo M. 
Wendell. 

NEW YORK. New York—Balsa Ecuador Lumber 
Co.; lumber; $20,000. 

New York—Kingshighway Lumber & Trim Corp., 
Kings; wood material; $10,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Belhaven—Spaulding & 
Sons Lumber Co.; general lumber business; $100,000; 
S. E. Spaulding, A. B. Spaulding, G. M. Spaulding 
of Chase City, Va., and W. B. Rodman, Jr., Wash- 
ington. 

Rocky Mount—Builders Supplies Co., Inc.; buy 
and sell lumber and building materials; $50,000; 
N. B. Dozier, R. E. Dozier, and N. B. Dozier, Jr., 
Rocky Mount. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Gaffney—Gaffney Lumber 
Co., Ine.; building materials, lumber, hardware; 
$20,000; Carroll D. DesChamps, president; Grady G. 
Turner, vice president; Clifton L. McLaurin, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

Summerville—Prettyman Corp.; logging, milling, 
lumber business; $10,000; P. Prettyman, president 
and treasurer; Legare Walker, secretary and 
solicitor. 





Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Beatrice—McDuffie Stallworth suc- 
ceeded by Stallworth Lumber Co., and moved to 
Allenton, Ala. 

Birmingham—Union Mill Work Co. consolidated 
with Southern Mfg. Co. at Gadsden, Ala. 

Roanoke and Wadley—Wylie-Reaves Lumber Co. 
succeeded by S. M. Wylie Lumber Co., and moved 
to Dickert, Ala. (P. O. at Roanoke). 

Selma—Temple Lumber Co. purchased by J. S. 
Faulk and J. S. Faulk, Jr., and name changed 
to Faulk Lumber Co. 


ARKANSAS. Batesville—Bryant & Wade Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Wade Lumber Co.; Paul L. 
Wade, proprietor. 

Rosston—F. E. Monzingo Lumber Co. succeeded by 
R. L. Payne & Son Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Guaranteed Wood 
Products Co. (or Nobel K. Lay Co.) succeeded by 
Hallinan Mackin Co., Ltd. 

Los Angeles—Chas, B. Lyons succeeded by Lyons- 
Geib Co. 

Pomona—wWilton Bros. 
Wilton. 

Stockton—Stockton Mill Lumber & Supply Co. 
name changed to Stockton Mill & Lumber Co.; 
Edward H. French, proprietor. 

ILLINOIS. Bellflower—Gooch Bros, & Co., Inc. 
succeeded by Geo. Shattler. 

Pontiac—F. N. Smith & Son yards sold to Mrs. 
Marion E. Smith. 

Tiskilwa—Quick Brothers Lumber Co. name 
changed to Quick Lumber Co. when Harry Quick 
took over his brother Orlo’s interest in the com- 
pany. 

IOWA. Ida Grove—Richard Varner succeeded by 
Farmers Lumber Supply & Coal Co., Ine. 

KANSAS. Ellis—Paul Huycke Lumber Co. yard 
sold to Nicholson Bros. 

Pratt—Clark Lumber Co. sold to Rounds & Porter 
Lumber Co. 

Wichita—Shanklin-Samson Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Shanklin-Jones Lumber Co.; R. B. Shanklin and 
Earl D. Jones, proprietors. 

MISSOURI. Albany—Albany Lumber Co. pur- 
chased by Fullerton Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; stock to be consolidated with stock of 
Fullerton company in Albany, 

Chamois—Siebern Bros. succeeded by Siebern 
Lumber Yard; Arthur H. Siebern, proprietor. 

Fillmore—C. H. Nold Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Rosendale Building & Supply Co. 

Kansas City—Wingate-Moffat Lumber Co. name 
changed to Wingate-Lockridge Lumber Co.; J. W. 
Wingate and Ed. M. Lockridge, proprietors. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Mocksville—Caudell Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Caudell-Robinson Lumber 
Co., Ine. 

OHIO. Georgetown—Georgetown Coal & Lumber 
Co. half interest purchased by Ray E. Canter, Fe- 
licity, of John H. Reister. E. L. Bradshaw and 
Ray E. Canter, proprietors. 

Sandusky—Petersen-Hiss Co. succeeded by A. C. 
Petersen Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Vinita—J. G. Wilson Lumber Co. 
sold to Vinita Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Albany—Central Door & Plywood 
Corp. succeeded at Albany by Western Door & 
Plywood Corp. 

Oak Grove—Davies Lumber Co. name changed to 
Superway Housing Co. 


TENNESSEE. Etowah—Etowah Lumber Co. 


succeeded by Edwin 











has been purchased from Mrs. R. I. Tucker by 
T. W. Cantrell, president; J. C. Cantrell, secretary 
and treasurer; and Ed Culpepper, general manager. 

TEXAS. Carmine—Carmine Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Zwernemann Lumber Co.; R. G. Zwerne- 
mann, proprietor. 

Houston—Clemmer Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Wagner-Stone Lumber Co. 


CANADA. Yorkton, Saskatchewan — Yorkton 
Planing Mill succeeded by Logan & Black, Ltd. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Culver City—Standard Floor and 
Wall Co., 9648 Culver Boulevard, has been issued 
a certificate to conduct business under that name. 

Lemon Grove—Lemon Grove Lumber Co.: C. H. 
Schulte, Ernest L. Sudbury and Stephen Westover 
have been issued a certificate to conduct business 
under that name. 

Los Angeles—Hallinan Mackin Co., Ltd., has 
opened a branch office and yard, 1829 W. 62nd St. 

Van Nuys—Cronin Lumber Co.: P. €ronin 
issued a certificate to conduct business under that 
name. 

IOWA. Oskaloosa—Thriftway Lumber Co. sheds 
being built at 517 A Ave. West; Walter E. George, 
manager. 

KENTUCKY. Owensboro—Kittinger Lumber Co.: 
partnership papers filed by: E. W. Chinn, Carl D. 
Sharp, Oppie Kittinger, J. Oscar Kittinger, and 
Albert W. Kittinger. 

MICHIGAN. Plymouth—Howard A. Davidson 
Lumber Co., 11455 Schaefer Rd., opened new yard 


“and show room. 


MISSOURI. Carthage—Metcalf Lumber & Glass 
Co. opened for business by C. T. Metcalf and his 
son, Glenn Metcalf. 

NBW YORK. New York—Leo J. Alexander Co. 
recently opened for business. 

OHIO. Sandusky—Sandusky Lumber & Supply 
Co. to engage in lumber and building supply busi- 
ness. 

OKLAHOMA. Glencoe—Glencoe Lumber Co., 
George Brown, manager, recently opened for busi- 
ness. 

OREGON. Burns—J. W. Copeland Yards opened 
new yard. C. J. Giesel, manager. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenwood—George F. Free 
Lumber Co. opened new retail yard. 


TEXAS. Brownfield—Vernon Bell, Brownfield; 
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J. Mason Moxley, Lubbock, will open a new local 
lumber yard. 

Muleshoe—Charles Lenau opened a new local 
lumber yard. 


WASHINGTON. Coulee—George Smith to con- 
duct a general retail and building supply business. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Paron—R. S. Brecheisen, Boone- 
ville, installing a sawmill north of Paron on high- 
way 9 é 

CALIFORNIA. Half Moon Bay—F. A. Blom- 
quist and Howard Morse will open a sawmill at 
the head of Pescadero Creek. 

Minerville—McCoy Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
reopened the Silva Mill north of Minerville. 

IDAHO. Weiser—Boise Payette Lumber Co. has 
built a new mill. E. T. Nero, general manager 
of the Council branch. 


OREGON. Lebanon—Evans Products Co., Detroit, 
Mich., is building a plywood manufacturing plant 
with a capacity of about 72,000,000 square feet of 
plywood annually. 

Prineville—John F. Hudspeth has been granted a 
oc uaa lease on a 6-acre tract for a new planing 
mill. 

Days Creek—J. G. Sugar Pine Co., building a 
sawmill plant at Tiller on former rodeo grounds. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—American Plywood 
Corp. organizing a new plywood plant on the site 
formerly occupied by the Old Aberdeen Plywood Co. 

Colville—Pine Forest Lumber Co., Cc. Hed- 
lund, president and manager, is negotiating with 
town of Kettle Falls for air port site for con- 
struction of new sawmill. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA, Ozark—Ewell Lumber Corp. mill 
yard, sheds and undetermined amount of lumber 
destroyed by fire. Loss estimated at $20,000. 

FLORIDA. Gainesville—McCoy Manufacturing 
Co. lumber storage building and four trucks de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss estimated at between $8,000 
and $10,000. 

GEORGIA. Townsend—Townsend Band Mill par- 
tially destroyed by fire. Loss estimated between 
$40,000 and $50,000. 

IOWA. Sioux City—Schoeneman Lumber Co. 
suffered a $4,000 damage when a fire broke out 
in the paint and glass storage room. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roxboro—McWhorter & 
Short Lumber Co. planing mill building destroyed 
by fire. Damages estimated between $6,000 and 
$7,000. 

OREGON. Carltcn—Carlton Manufacturing Co. 
Sawmill destroyed. Estimated damage, $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Port Angeles—Epperson & Sons 
suffered an estimated damage of $3,000 to $4,000 
when a fire broke out in the business office. 








OBITUARY RECORD 








CHARLES P. WEBBER, 87, formerly of 
Bangor, Me., and long prominent in the de- 
velopment of the lumber business in Maine, 
died at his home in Brookline, Mass., on 
May 7. On completing his academic and 
business college studies he entered into part- 
nership with his brother in a lumbering op- 
eration at Oakfield, Me., which was contin- 
ued until nearly 1880, when he moved to 
Lincoln where he operated a sawmill and 
directed the expanding lumbering operations 
of the partnership. Other business interests 
were given up in 1892 when timberland hold- 
ings and increasing lumbering operations de- 
manded his entire time. In 1969 he moved to 
Brookline to take over his father’s business 
interests. Two sons, two daughters, five 
grandchildren, one sister and one brother 
survive him. 


ROBERT WALKER, 89, pioneer lumber- 
man of eastern Michigan for nearly seventy 
years, died May 4 at his farm home near 
Harrisville, Mich. He was well known 
throughout eastern Michigan in his early 
days as a mill operator. In 1878 he built a 
shingle mill at Harrisville, and later lum- 
bered in the Smoky Hollow area between 
Harrisville and Lincoln. Following this, he 
moved to Lincoln where he operated his 
own shingle mill for 16 years. He donated 
and sawed the lumber for the Baptist church 
there. In 1897 Mr. Walker operated a mill 
at Grand Marais. After two years he moved 
back to Harrisville Township. He is sur- 
vived by three sons, six daughters, 40 grand- 
children and 31 great grandchildren. 


WERNER HEIDLOFF, 94, former lumber- 
man, died at his home in New Canton, II1., 
May 13. He entered the lumber business in 
1866 as an employee of the D. D. Merriam 
Lumber Co. in Quincy. After eight years he 
was transferred to Garnett, Kan., to manage 
the yard there. Later, he operated a lumber 
yard for the Merriam company in New Can- 
ton. In 1881 he formed a partnership in a 
lumber yard and general store, and three 
years later purchased his partners’ interests, 
and at the same time established an elevator. 


Surviving are four daughters, six grandchil- 


dren and two great grandchildren, 


FRANK F. BLANCHARD, 75 for many 
years superintendent for the John Schroeder 
Lumber & Supply Co., Milwaukee, Wis., died 
at a Milwaukee hospital May 20 following 
an extended illness. During his lifetime he 
had also been associated for many years with 
the Northwestern Store Equipment Corp., in 
charge of design and sales. Later he opened 
his own store equipment firm, the F. F. 
Blanchard & Son Co., retiring about 10 years 
ago. He was active in fraternal circles. His 
widow, a daughter and a son survive. 


EDWARD LEINESS, 66, head of the Saxon 
Supply & Lumber Co., died May 15 at his 
home in Saxon, Wis., suddenly. He was a 
native of Norway, coming to this country in 
1903 to establish his residence in Rhinelander, 
Wis., where he became associated with the 
Brown Land Lumber Co. He was in business 
there for 17 years and then came to Saxon 
where he was identified with the same com- 
pany for several years before going into 
business for himself. His widow survives. 


RUFUS H. ROYS, 90; early lumberman of 
Saginaw, Mich., died at his home in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., on May 1. He entered the lumber 
business in Chicago in 1880, and went to 
Saginaw during the boom period there. He 
helped organize and became president of the 
Saginaw Lumber & Salt Co. For more than 
20 years the firm operated a sawmill on 
Crow Island. He left Saginaw in 1910 and 
went to Vancover, B. C., and later to Pasa- 
dena. Surviving are three sons and three 
grandchildren. 


FREDERICK BURDETTE NUTTLE,: 66, 
partner in the Nuttle Lumber Co., Denton, 
Mo., died May 16 at his home in Denton. In 
addition to his lumber business he was en- 
gaged in several other enterprises, and was 
prominent in civic and service organizations. 
Surviving are his widow; two daughters, Mrs. 
R. Ellis Clark and Mrs. Jack Layton; two 
sons, Burdette and Arthur H.; and two 
brothers, Frank L. R. and William H. 


HARRY E. MILLER, 66, manager of the 
lumber department of the St. Anthony & Da- 
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kota Elevator Co., died in Minneapolis May 
20 after a brief illness. Mr. Miller had re- 
turned to his Minneapolis home earlier in the 
spring from a trip to Honolulu, where he 
went for a rest. He was a member of numer- 
ous fraternal organizations. His wife and a 
brother survive. 


Cc. H. RIEVERS, 59, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer and comptroller of Curtis 
Companies Incorporated, died on May 11, 
after a brief illness which followed an opera- 
tion. Funeral services were held on May 
14. He joined the Curtis organization in 
1914. Surviving are his widow, a son, a 
daughter, and two sisters. 


ANDREW H. McGREW, 80, head of the 
lumber company bearing his name, died May 
19 at the Passavant hospital in Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. McGrew had been active in the lumber 
business in Chicago for 49 years and was well 
known and highly regarded by lumbermen 
in Chicago and Cook County. Surviving are 
a son, a brother and a sister. 


HARRY E. ROGERS, 46, for fifteen years a 
member of the lumber firm of Rogers & Ten- 
brook, Wayland, N. Y., died May 12. He had 
also been cashier of the Wayland First Na- 
tional Bank for 25 years. He leaves his 
parents and a son. 


FIELDS, dry. kiln 
of Indianapolis, Ind., 
installing dry kilns in Kansas City, 
He had been in the business for 30 
Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Carrie 
two sons, Henry and George, and a 


OSCAR F. 
engineer 
while 
Kan. 
years. 
Fields, 
sister. 


MISS DAISY HARTSBURGH, 56, died at 
her home in North Aurora, Ill., on May 8. 
Until 1931 she was president of the Harts- 
burgh and Hawksley sash and door firm, 
founded by her father. She had been with the 
company 30 years. Surviving are a brother 
and two sisters. 


MILTON SCHERER, 49, manager of the 
Rosenberg and Forbes Lumber Co. plant in 
Millburg, Mich., died at his home on May 12. 
He had been the yard manager at Millburg 
for 18 years. Surviving are his widow, one 
daughter, four sisters and three brothers. 


installation 
died May 16 


ALBERT J. HAAS, 50, president of the East 
End Lumber Co., died May 19 in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. A native Cincinnatian, Mr. Haas be- 
came president of the East End Lumber Co. 
in 1925. His widow, his mother, a daughter 
and a grandson survive. 


GUY L. CHAMPNEY, 79, former pioneer 
lumberman of the Grand Traverse district of 
lower Michigan, died at his summer home at 
Acme on May 2. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, two daughters, seven 
grandchildren and three great grandchildren. 


CRAWFORD C. SMITH, 65, active lumber- 
man of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died at his home 
in Kingston, Pa., May 5. Beside his lumber 
business, Mr. Smith was active in politics. 
Surviving are his widow, four sons, three 
daughters, a brother and a grandson. 


CHARLES EDWARD KLUTTZ, 53, whole- 
sale and retail lumberman of Concord, No. 
Car., died suddenly on May 4. He had been 
engaged in the lumber business for 17 years. 
Surviving are his widow, three daughters, 
two sons, four brothers and one sister. 


NELS PETERSEN, 71. retail lumberman of 
Gibbon, Neb., died at his home on May 3. 
He had been in the lumber business 26 years 
at Hampton before going to Gibbon in 1928. 
His widow, seven children and a brother sur- 


vive him. 

GEORGE STRAUCH, 78, retail lumberman 
of Refugio, Tex., died May 18, after a career 
of 40 years in the lumber business. Surviv- 
ing are two sons, six daughters and a num- 
ber of grandchildren. 


E. L. AURELIUS, 56, lumberman of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., died May He entered 
the lumber business in that city in 1918. He 
is survived by one sister and one brother. 


M. E. CAHILL, president, Cahill Lumber & 
Fuel Co., Waukesha, Wis., died May 18 at 
his home in Waukesha. Surviving are his 
wife, two sons and two sisters. 


WILLIAM M. ROWLEY, 75, of W. M. Row- 
ley & Co.,.for many years a lumber dealer 
in Cuba, N. Y., died May 18. Surviving are 
his wife, two daughters and a son. 


W. J. TAYLOR, head of the lumber yard 
bearing his name, died suddenly at his office 
in Rutledge, Mo., May 16. Mr. Taylor was 
over eighty years old. 





Moderate Cost House Plans are 
Published in Every Other Issue. 
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How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


One fssue ..........ccccccccceees 38 Cents a line 
Two consecutive issues...........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues...........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues...........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues........$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Salesmen 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


One calling on large shipbuilders and boat-build- 
ers in New York, New Jersey & Pennsylvania area, 
to handle line of lumber products of northern 
manufacturer. Exclusive sales arrangement given 
to competent salesman with commissions running 
large. All replies confidential. 

Address ‘‘F. 53,’”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: CONSUMER SALESMAN 


By an old established lumber and building supply 
company, with planing mill and architecture de- 
partment, in Evansville, Ind. Opportunity for 
capable, energetic salesman willing to work sell- 
ing complete home ownership with FHA financing; 
capable of determining owners’ needs. Give ex- 
perience and full qualifications. 
Address ‘“‘F. 66,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
For Central Illinois. One who is familiar with 
Cost Book A and can draw off Millwork from the 
average house plan and price same. 

Address “E. 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SASH AND DOOR WHOLESALE 
Exp’d; age bet. 25 & 45. Must start at very modest 
salary. Give full particulars in letter. 
Address ‘“‘F. 44,” care American Lumberman. 








WANTED—SALESMAN 


Any part of Pennsylvania. Successful New York 
Wholesaler specializing in Pine and West Coast 
woods has opening for reputable sales representa- 
tive. 
Address “F. 38,” 


care American Lumberman. 





Employees 


WTD.: EXP’D YOUNG MAN 


For inside and outside work in Lumber & Builders 


Supply Yard in central Ohio. Must be able and 

willing. Full particulars in first letter. State age, 

education, experience & salary expected. 
Address “F. 34,” care American Lumberman. 
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Employees 


LARGE RETAIL BUSINESS 


Always wants men with zip, ideas, energy and 
intense ambition. Young men who have worked 
in their fathers’ yards, men with yard managership 
ability, skill in salesmanship, office work, millwork 
estimating and detailing, and other work. Excel- 
lent opportunity to those who make good. Write 
BOX 774, STATION 5, MIAMI, FLA. 





YARD MANAGER 
For Illinois large city lumber yard. 
opening for the right man. 
Address ‘“F. 41,” 


Splendid 
Give references. 
care American Lumberman. 


MILL FOREMAN 


Retail lumber & millwork. Must be thoroughly 

experienced. State age, references, salary in full 

detail; otherwise not considered. Maryland. 
Address ‘“‘F. 60,’ care American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK SALESMAN AND ESTIMATOR 


To call on retail trade in Iowa or Illinois territory, 
Address “F. 37,’ care American Lumberman. 











Employment 


—- 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR 


Superintendent of large lumber manufacturing 
operation, mfg. Long & Short Leaf Yellow Pine, 
Southern Hardwoods, Cypress, etc., Ponderosa Pine, 
White & Red Fir or Sugar Pine. 48 yrs. of age, 
married, excellent health, strictly sober. Can or- 
ganize your lumber operation in such manner as 
will put it on a paying basis regardless of Wage 
and Hour Law. Would consider handling several 
small mills, or partnership in good small mill 
operation. Am a thorough lumberman and organ- 
izer of men. Can get maximum production and 
efficiency with lowest possible cost. Best of refs, 
Address “F. 45,” care American Lumbcrman. 





LUMBER & MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
WITH ORIGINAL MERCHANDISING IDEAS 


Backed bv twenty-seven years of practical experi- 
ence, will be available July 1. Prefers connection 
with chain yard organization operating ten or 
more yards. Introduced complete package or unit 
idea of selling homes among retail yards in 1926 
and has successfully merchandised lumber, building 
supplies. millwork, hardware, paint. plumbing, 
heating. electric wiring, fixtures. and home equip- 
ment. for fifteen years. Has thorough knowledge 
of home financing, building and subdivision devel- 
opment. Can handle advertising and _ supervise 
buying, selling and management of yards. If you 
are interested, state number of yards you operate, 
yearly sales and salary you are willing to pay a 
man who can produce results! References and 
outline of experience showing previous connections 
gladly furnished. 


Address “F. 43.’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: POSITION AS TRIMMER 


or in box factory. Thoroughly experienced. 
Address ‘Ff. 65,” care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL LUMBER & MILLWORK MAN 


Over 18 years exp., desires position as manager 
or assistant to owner. Capable of estimating, de- 
tailing, buying, selling and handling construction. 
Opening must be permanent, with opportunity for 
advancement. 
Address “F. 62,” 





care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 


Twenty years’ general office, taxes, auditing & 
adjusting. Pleasant personality, 42, excellent health, 
unduestionable character. Good on detail. Give 
orders, take ’em. Your interests my interests. 
Address ‘“F. 59,” care American Lumberman. 








LUMBER & MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 
20 yrs. exp. Thorough knowledge of the business 
from ground up, billing, detailing & estimating; 
some architectural training. Wants permanent 
connection with progressive concern after July 1. 
Address ‘‘F. 58.’’ care American Lumberman. 





YARD MANAGER WITH 20 YRS. EXP. 
Plus above average ability, wants job in town of 
2000 or more. Good credit man & estimator; 
make workable pencil sketches. Have practical 
bldg. exp. on houses & larger construction. Refs. 
will verify claims. Available at once. H. G 
HACKMAN, Herman, Minn. 





MAN 43 YRS.—27 YRS. EXP. 


in Mich. & Wis. as Yard Foreman, General Supt. 
and Hardwood Inspector. Dependable & competent. 
Now employed as_ inspector. Will consider in- 
specting position yard or road. Al Refs. 
Address ‘‘F. 69,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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